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DEMAND THIS LABEL 


ON EVERY BALE of WIPING CLOTHS 





IT IS YOUR GUARANTEE OF 





(1) Sterilization . . . 
(2) Correct Weight 


(3) Uniform Packing 
(4) Fair Dealing . . . 


The specifications covering products 
of Sanitary Institute members cover 
not only sterilization, but also size, 
texture and color of each recognized 
grade of wiping cloths. When you 
buy wiping cloths bearing the label 
shown here, you may be sure that the 
product conforms to approved stand- 
ards of quality. For complete speci- 
fications, write to any member or to 
the Sanitary Institute of America,1100 
North La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois. 








The misuse or transferring of this label to any 
other package or bale is a misdemeanor, and 
the party doing so is subject to prosecution. 







MEMBER 





COPYRIGHTED 








Correct Weight Guaranteed 


My. My, 2. fy, 





THIS ADVERTISEMENT SPONSORED BY THE FOLLOWING MEMBERS 
OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


BROOKLYN .. . American Sanitary Rag Company, 
600 Degraw St., Tel. South 8-6064 


BROOKLYN . . . Delia Waste Products Corporation, 
1557-61 Dean St., President 3-7300 


. . American Sanitary Rag Company, 
1001-1015 W. North Ave., Mohawk 1530-1-2 


. « Cook & Riley, Inc., 
411 South Sangamon Street, Monroe 4820 


CLEVELAND. .. Manufacturers Supply Company, 
3528 East 76th Street, Michigan 7200 


CHICAGO .. 


CHICAGO .. 


PITTSBURGH . Armstrong Sanitary Wipers Company, 


916 Forbes Street, Atlantic 8250 


PITTSBURGH . Scheinman-Neaman Company, 


1024-30 Vickroy St., Grant 1641 


PLAINVILLE, CONN. . . R. A. Mont & Company, Inc., 


Tel. Plainville 499 


ST.LOUIS . . . . Wiping Materials, Inc., 
2000-28 N. Main St., Central 9535 
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STERLING GRINDING WHEEL 
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INTRODUCED but a few months ago this new STERLING segmental v 
and chuck is TODAY a recognized SUCCESS. 


DESIGNED for light weight, for easy and quick installation of STERLI! 


segments and for low cost efficiency grinding it has quickly earned its \ 








into many plants where surface grinding is an important operation. You | 


are invited to try this unit about which operators are so enthused. 
Patent Applied For 


For BLANCHARD —PRATT & WHITNEY— DIAMOND — CAPITOL Gr 


Abrasive Division of The Cleveland Quarries Co 


Factory and Office: TIFFIN, OHIO CHICAGO: 133 N. Wacker Drive DETROIT: 101-107 W. Warren Ay 
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F. O. B. 


{Filosofy of Buying) 


Open Letter 


Dear Santa :— 

We purchasing agents are not a very sentimental 
lot. Those of us who started out with any natural 
inclination in that direction soon had it knocked out 
of us, and consequently you'll find most of us ready 
to say there ain’t no Santa Claus. Nevertheless in 
this season of more or less universal good will I am 
impelled to write you as I used to do in the more 
innocent and human days of my youth. 

I hope you will not be offended if I return the 
It would be 
far less embarrassing if you could arrange not to have 


gifts that come to me in a business way. 


them sent in the first place, but since there are a few 
that trickle in each year, I want you to understand 
that my refusal is not due to natural churlishness or 
lack of appreciation, but to a company ruling on the 
subject. 
slogan of ‘Good will to all men’ has been slightly 


Perhaps you are not aware that your old 


amended by striking out purchasing agents from the 
word ‘all,’ or perhaps they have been stricken out 
from the word ‘men.’ It doesn’t matter; let it pass. 

You see, a gift to the general manager could not 
possibly be construed as anything less than a sincere 
token of esteem, and a gift to the man in the shop is 
a real expression of appreciation for his continued use 
of a product — and believe me, Santa, he sometimes 
earns it. 
relations with my suppliers must not be sullied by any 
such considerations which might be misunderstood by 
evil-minded or narrow-minded critics. When one is 
told that he must constantly be above suspicion, it is 


But as a purchasing agent, my commercial 


merely a polite way of intimating that he is constantly 
under suspicion. (Pardon the 
interruption. I just had to put in a telegraphie follow- 
up on a thousand solid bronze desk sets and fifty sets 
of matched irons for our Grade A customer list.) 
Now let me give you a little tip, Santa. 
codes you gave us in 1933 and 1934 were just a lot of 


Like Caesar’s wife. 


Those toy 


typical holiday junk; they never did run very well 
from the start, and they broke to pieces before we had 
much of any fun out of them. And some of the new 
laws don’t last very well, either. We could do with 
fewer of these things, but a little more substantial, 
please. It’s all very well to try out new materials - 

I do it, too— but after all, those old specifications 
ealling for basic economics, common sense, and fair 
play, stood up pretty well and I’m sure we’d get 
more lasting satisfaction from them even though they 


don’t glitter quite so attractively. Also, if it’s all the 


same to you, we like the breathing spell better than 
the respirators. 

For myself, Santa, all I want is a few kind words. 
And if I may offer a suggestion to the fellow who 
writes your greeting ecards, don’t say that the appreci- 
ation is for the business I may have placed here or 
there during the year, but for an honest effort to give 
a square deal to everyone, including my own company. 

Hopefully yours, 
:. 
* * 


The Administration’s basic program of legis- 
lative reform has been finished, says Commerce 
Seeretary Roper. And the Supreme Court must 


be given at least an assist for the finishing. 
* * 


P. A’s Mother Goose 
Little Jack Buyer 
Sat by the fire 
Smoking his Christmas cheroot. 
He said: 


When smokes are made bummer 


‘*Drat that drummer! 


He’ll pass them around on his route. 


Now I’m like Tom Marshall, 

[ never was partial 

To smoking a nickel cigar; 

It’s a dubious pleasure 

To find that the measure 

Of my good will’s way below par.’’ 


* * 


FIFTEEN percent margin or differential looms 
pretty big these days —so much so that the fig- 
ure has been blithely inserted in some of our most 
recent commercial regulation as a perfectly safe pro- 
Never- 
theless, about two-fifths of bituminous coal tonnage 


vision that presumably could never be met. 


still eleets to shoulder a 15% tax burden as the price 
of competitive freedom ; and a PWA purchasing agent 
on the Triborough Bridge project in New York, re- 
quired to Patronize Home Industry so long as outside 
quotations are not more than 15% lower, has made 
the headlines and precipitated a swell political dog- 
fight by buying $40,000 worth of German steel. Looks 


as though the lawmakers had better revise their ideas 
of price elasticity and raise the ante to 50% in order 
to make their programs really mandatory, as intended. 

















Curious Cuthbert wonders what 
it feels like to be a governmental 
P. A. Well, the other evening we 
heard Purchase Commissioner Rus- 
sell Forbes of New York City refer 
to his office as ‘‘the squirrel cage.’ 
Nuf sed. 

* * 


‘Twas the day before Christmas 
And out in the hall 

Not a salesman was waiting 
His turn for a eall. 


The lords of the office 
By special decree 

Had sent the staff home 
At a quarter to three. 


The watchman in solitude 
Wended his way, 

And alone at his desk 
Sat the weary P. A. 


He called up his home 

And he said: Sweetheart mine, 
1'll try to be home 

For the party at nine. 


I’ve just had a wonderful 
Gift —I can’t curb 

My delight —half a day 
With no one to disturb. 


For the unfinished business 
Lies in a heap 

On the top of my desk 
About eight inches deep. 


So you and the kiddies 
Go on and have fun; 

I'll hurry to join you 
As soon as I’m done. 


How I long for the regular 
Hours of a clerk, 

But when is a buyer 
Expected to work? 


For always I must 
Be the courteous host — 
No caller kept waiting 
Five minutes, at most. 


Regardless of what 

I have planned for the day, 
The visiting salesman 

Enjoys right of way. 


Then the rush requisitions 
All red-pencilled ‘MUST’ 

Get attention while regular 
Work gathers dust. 


And the personal purchases 
For the Big Boss 

Are more urgent than factory 
Orders, of course. 


My wants are but simple; 
I only ask why 

Can’t a buyer be given 
Enough time to BUY? 























































If you hate to wade through a lot of un- 

interesting data you'll appreciate this 
new Shipping Box Design Book. Being 
loose-leaf, it contains only such information 
as applies to your business and is assembled 
especially for you after we receive your in- 
quiry. It graphically illustrates how a ship- 
ping box, in addition to carrying products 
safely to their destination, can speed distri- 
bution, advertise products at point of sale, 
stimulate sales and create consumer accept- 
ance. The coupon below brings you a copy. 


* 












THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
340 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio 
Send me your book “MODERN BOX DESIGN” 
NAME ilies 
COMPANY Apa 
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Silex 
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No. E2209 


fine quality enhance the 18K white gold 


14 gleaming diamonds of 


nounting of this Ring. The superior 


juality blue white center diamond 
weighs .42 carat. Complete. ..$265.00 
No. E2210 Mounting only $ 75.00 


List Prices subject to Catalog Discounts 


x«wk 


No. E5708 (iilustrated below) — 


ase, high grade 17-jewel Waltham movement, raised gold figure 
lial, complete with non-tarnishable link bracelet attached in hand- 


some gift case as illustrated. Price 
No. E5709 — 
Price 


List Prices 


Buy wit 


No. E28101 
popular priced model enjoying remarkable 
popular demand. 
collar, 


harmonize with any kitchen colors. 


No. E5008 
white gold case set with 2 sparkling white 


diamonds. 


Non-tarnishable, all white metal 


Same as below with 7-jewel Waltham movement. 


subject to Catalog Discounts 








. 
SUNITIOR 


Everyday Kitchen Model 








(illustrated at left) — 6-cup, 


The molded handle, neck 
and table mat in black color will 
Like all 
models for the kitchen, this model is 


directly over the flames. Eight-cup 
size illustrated. Price $4.25 
No. E28102 — 8-cup. Price........ $4.25 


List Prices subject to Catalog Discount 





x * 








illustrated at right) 14K solid 


> 
Waltham 
Complete with cord band, with white 
gold filled fittings and center safety 


17-jewel movement 


catch, in handsome gift case as illus- 
re $72 50 


subject to Catalog Discount 


x * 
The -VOYAGEUR” 


For Air, Land and Sea Travel 


trated. 


List Prices 


No. H-3552 


Black shark grain Cowhide, Levant 


illustrated at right 


leather lined. Closes with leather cov- 
ered “Talon” zipper to size 9x7 inches. 
Has genuine black ebony military 
brush and the following black 
ebonized fittings: razor box, 
shaving brush box, tooth paste 
tube, tooth brush container, 
hat brush, comb, ‘‘La Crosse” 
triple-cut steel nail file. Ex- 
tremely popular and very much 


indemand. Price ..$9.50 
List Prices subject to 
Catalog Discounts 


$41.50 


$32.10 
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Immediate 


Shipment 
Assured 


@ Thousands of customers depend on Ryerson 
for quick, accurate shipment of all their steel 
requirements. We seldom fail them. Stocks, the 
largest in the country, cover the full range of 
steel and allied products 


kinds. 
@ Complete equipment for quickly cutting, bend- 


all shapes, sizes and 


ing and forming, manned by experienced steel- 





service crews, together with special dispatching 


methods assure prompt shipment of every order. 
@ Ten plants are ready to serve you. Call on the 


one nearest you. Whatever you require, a few 


bolts, a carload of structurals or special alloy 
steels, order will 


your have quick personal 


attention. 


@ Write for the Ryerson Stock List. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC., CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. LOUIS, CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI, DETROIT, BUFFALO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND JERSEY CITY 


RYERSON STEEL-SERVICE 
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TAKING STOCK of 1935 


HE purchasing executive finds himself in 

rather a different position as 1935 draws to 
a close than he was twelve months ago. 

Reviewing the year, of first importance was 
the demise of NRA and the consequent abrupt 
termination of the artificial ‘‘sellers’ market’’ 
that had prevailed for nearly two years under 
the codes. The effect of this momentous decision 
was not so much a change in actual conditions 
of trade (for wage seales and price schedules 
were surprisingly well maintained) as in a re- 
birth of confidence that swept through the in- 
dustrial community with a splendid surge. Busi- 
ness men stopped thinking defensively, in terms 
of mere recovery from abnormally low levels, and 
began to think aggressively in terms of greater 
and continuing progress. Production schedules 
and inventories were lengthened, with heartening 
effect. Demand for industrial commodities 
broadened until the hoped-for volume of the 
monthly copper ‘‘book’’ was more than doubled 
in actual sales and use, and quotas of import 
commodities such as tin and rubber have been 
greatly liberalized. 

Industry, with new self-reliance, was able to 
force a ‘‘breathing spell’’ from further regula- 
tory legislation and may be able to establish a 
more permanent policy of freedom from govern- 
mental interference, or at least a more selective 
approach to the problem. 

The adjustment between agriculture and in- 
dustry has not been completed, and eurrent in- 
dications are for a continuation of federal crop 
control for some years to come. A few of the 
commodities affected, notably cotton, are of di- 
rect concern in the industrial picture. For the 
rest, the result has been a somewhat higher liv- 
ing cost for the general population, but greater 
returns and greater buying power for the agri- 
cultural section. The latter point is the object 
of the program, and a recent referendum among 
agricultural producers endorsed the plan. Fur- 
ther work in this direction may therefore be ex- 
pected, leading ultimately to a new balance be- 
tween the agricultural and industrial groups. 


Plant modernization, urgently needed and lone 
deferred, made great strides in the latter part 
of the year — again a ease of action and accom 
plishment induced by confidence, after months 
and years of exhortation had failed. This led, 
first, to a buying movement of substantial pro 
portions reacting to the benefit of the heavy i: 
dustries. A continuing effect will be more ef 
ficient and less costly manufacturing operations 
in many fields. 

The general adjustment of the labor factor i 
manufacturing costs is not yet a finished story 
The trend is upward. With the government 
virtually committed to an extension of labo 
organization on a broader base, internal differ 
ences of policy within the labor group itself hav: 
militated against complete unionization of sey 
eral important industries. The demand for a 
30-hour week will probably be revived, but wit 
less chance of success than before, in view of the 
recent demonstration of the shortcomings of an) 
such blanket regulation. 

The cost of social security will definitely b 
come an item of product cost in many states b 
the first of the year, and taxes of various sort 
to square away the heavy governmental deficit 
of the past three years and to support the st 
urgent need for unemployment relief, will als 
be a considerable factor. 

For the next year, with a national electiot 
approaching, there will be added necessity 
judging political values as affecting the gove1 
mental program. This will have a bearing 
taxation, on the monetary policy (particula 
with regard to such questions as the bonus pa 
ment), and on governmental work projects, bot 
as to amount and geographical allocation. ‘| 
trend of popular opinion is toward more co! 
servative measures — an opinion which will ha 
much weight between now and the election. 1 
uncertainties of that election, however, tend 
limit the expanding business horizon and to d 
tate caution beyond the period that may reaso 
ably be predicted. 
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PRICE PATHS TO PROSPERITY 


Which plan offers the greater ultimate reward 
and possibilities for industry — fewer sales at 


wider margins or greater volume at the lower 


price levels that technical progress permits ? 


The price-minded buyer, traditionally regarded 
as the villain of the business drama, may yet 
prove to be the fair-haired hero who lifts the 
mortgage on our national industrial future. 


EUGENE S. DUFFIELD 


“eH broad highway along which 


continued economie progress 
must be sought is the avenue of 
price reductions.’ 
That sentence wasn’t written by 
a hardboiled P. A. explaining why 
salesmen should give him better 
bargains. It was written by Dr. 
Harold G. 
Brookings Institution in Washing- 


Moulton, President of 


ton, when he summed up a three- 
vear study of the American eco- 
nomic system. The sentence comes 
from the report of the study, /n- 
come and Economic Progress. 

The report would warm a pur- 
chasing agent’s heart. It explains 
why his efforts to get the best pos- 
sible price don’t make him the vil- 
lain he has been termed by some 
advocates of high-price philosophy. 
Quite the contrary. The P. A. who 
insists upon and gets price reduc- 
tions which salesmen can afford to 
make because technical improve- 
ments have lowered their produe- 
tion costs is performing an essen- 
tial function in the economie ma- 
chine. 

If you tried to boil the thesis of 
the Brookings study down into a 


paragraph, it would read something 
like this: Improve productive and 
distributive efficiency so that prices 
may be reduced. Lower prices 
mean that more people can buy. 
Increased buying means increased 
volume of production, and hence 
higher living standards for the na- 
tion. Increased volume means more 
employment, lower unit costs, and 
Notice, though, 
that the price reductions are to 


healthy profits. 


come from technical improvements 
and not out of pay envelopes. 
The Brookings study proposes no 


‘ 


scheme for ‘‘sharing’’ the existing 
wealth or income but suggests that 
we try letting our technical skill 
bring down prices so that every- 
body can have more of everything. 

Behind this suggestion are three 
years of investigation into what 
makes the economic wheels go 
Studies of America’s Ca- 
pacity to Produce, America’s Ca- 
pacity to Consume, and The For- 


around. 


mation of Capital, preceded the 
concluding report, all four phases 
being financed by the Falk Foun- 
dation, of Pittsburgh. The inquiry 
has exploded a lot of pet ideas about 


what does and doesn’t make our 
economie engine run smoothly. 
Even in ‘good times’ there was 
much poverty. <A lot of people said 
the trouble was over-production. 
Brookings took this up first. The 
United States, it found, used an 
average of only about two-thirds of 
its actual, practical ability to pro- 
duce during the 14-vear period, 
1922-35. In the boom vears between 
1922 and 1929 only about 80 per 
eent of the productive machinery 
in the country was called upon to 
demand 


supply the ‘* prosperity ”’ 


for goods. The computations are 
not based on hypothetical capacity, 
but upon actually existing plant, 
equipment, labor supply, and other 
practical factors. 

‘*The value of the total national 
production of goods and services in 
1929,”’ according to the Brookings 
study, ‘if divided equally among 
the entire population, would have 
given to each person approximately 
$665. There were nearly 6 million 
families with incomes less than 
$1,000; 12 million with incomes 
under $1,500; over 16 million with 
incomes under $2,000; and over 19 
million, or 71 per cent of the total, 
with incomes less than $2,500. A 
family ineome of $2,500, at 1929 
prices, was a very moderate one, 
permitting few of the luxuries of 
life. 

‘To raise the incomes of the 19.4 
million families receiving less than 
$2,500 in 1929 to a $2,500 level, 
with no changes in the incomes of 
the families receiving more than 
that amount, would have required 
an increase in national production 
of more than 16 billion dollars. <A 
horizontal increase of $1,000 in the 
income of all families receiving less 
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than $5,000 in 1929 would necessi- 
tate an expansion of production to 
the extent of over 25 billion dollars. 
To give all the families of the na- 
tion a ‘reasonable standard’ oi 
living, such as is set forth in studies 
made by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomies of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, would have 
necessitated an increase in produc- 
tion over 1929 levels of approxi- 
The full utili- 
zation of our productive capacity, 


mately 75 per cent. 


it will be recalled, would have per- 
mitted an inerease in production 
15 
We were clearly 


of only about 20 per cent, or 
billion dollars. 
net contronted in 1929 with over- 
production, either actual or poten- 
tial. The desires of the people were 
vastly greater than could have been 
satisfied by the productive power 
then available.’’ 

We could assume a lot more than 
But 


The uneven dis- 


we ever produced. 
could not buy it. 


tribution 


people 


of national income was 
found to be ‘the primary source 
of economic difficulty. ”’ 

The Brookings study points out 
that the larger the percentage of 
national income which goes to the 
wealthy few, the more money is 
saved and the less is spent in con- 
sumption channels. Consumption 
is not large enough to call for the 
actual investment of these savings 
in new productive equipment, and 
they slop over into — for instance 
Dr. 
Moulton puts it all very neatly in 


-the 1929 stock speculation. 


two sentences: 


December 1935 






‘*Our eapacitv to produce 


sumer goods 


in excess ol which eon- 


or willing, to take 


sumers are al 


off the markets: and this situation 


is attributable to the imereasing 
proportion of the total ineome 
which is diverted to savings ehan- 
nels. The result is a chronie in- 
ability - - despite such devices as 


high pressure salesmanship, instal- 


and loans to facilitate 


ment eredits, 
foreign purchases — to find market 
outlets adequate to absorb our full 
productive capacity.”” 

The masses need more purchasing 
power so that they will offer mar- 
kets for our productive establish- 
ments. Production, under our sys- 
tem of individual initiative and pri- 
vate enterprise, can not expand un- 
less the goods can be sold. 
the necessary purchas- 


How can 


ing power be created? **Share-our- 
wealth,’ for instance, is punctured 
with the remark, ** Livestock might 
also be divided so as to give every 
resident of a city apartment a cow, 


But 
it would hardly be feasible to divide 


a pig, or a flock of chickens. 


railway tracks, telephone lines, a 


power or gas plant, a factory, a 


warehouse, a pipe-line, a mine, or 
the Empire State Building.”’ 


Of production limitations, Dr. 


Moulton comments: 
** Any decrease in productive op- 
erations arising from the desires of 


farm organization or business 


groups to obtain a higher money in- 
come by selling a smaller amount 


of goods at higher prices only 





THE BrookINGs Survey of the American economic system, with 
its revealing analysis of the actual figures on production capacity, 
effective consumer demand, and capital structure, has lifted this 
perennial argument out of the realm of opinion into the realm 


of fact. 


study, it was recognized as highly significant in relation to pur- 
chasing and marketing policies. 
reviewed in previous issues of THE Executive PURCHASER. 
Duffield’s article provides a brief step-by-step résumé of the 
salient facts and the line of reasoning embodied in this most 


searching and most eagerly discussed analysis of our economic 


position. 


From the publication of the earliest reports on this 












Two of the volumes have been 
Mr. 
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A CASE STUDY 


THE EXecutivE PURCHASER 


in SHIPPING CASES 





a has contributed 
a colorful company of household characters to our 
national scene. Sunny Jim, Aunt Jemima, the 
Cream-of-Wheat chef, the Gold Dust Twins, fa- 
miliar to more than one generation of ad-readers, 
are something more than convenient mouthpieces 
for the ecopy-writer’s message; they have become 
distinet personalities. Industrial advertising has 
also made its contribution to this select company - 
among others, old Doe Steelstrap, well known deni- 
zen of the business press, regular visitor at the 
Inform-a-show. This old practitioner is the cham- 
pion of the metal-bound shipping package, and 
while there is naturally a strain of uniformity in 
the method of treatment he preseribes, it has been 
notably successful in overcoming a variety of ship- 
ping ailments and is of such intrinsie merit that 
the clinical report of a recent case, as presented 
below, is of real interest to every purchaser who is 
concerned with shipping costs. And aren’t we all? 











N a recent interview, old Doe Steelstrap, the M. D. of 
shipping, who has cured countless hundreds of shipping 


packages of such grievous ailments as: High-Costitis, Dam- 
agitis, Pilferitis, Obesity, ete., described a typical crate re- 
design job. 


Doe Steelstrap starts his good work by getting the crate 
or box into his laboratory for a thorough physical check-up. 
Then he uncovers the ailments, and scientifically adminis- 
ters steel banding. This generally permits the use of lighter- 
weight material without the loss of strength. Usually 
strength is increased. 

In this case, or rather crate, the product is a motor. 
The problem was to provide as strong, or stronger, a con- 
tainer, to save on container costs by reducing weight to re- 
duce freight costs. The original crate operated on the 
principle of using heavy lumber (1) to carry the contents 
without any internal support of the contents itself. 


The new erate is built of lighter material, banded with 
Steelstrap, and the motor itself is utilized to strengthen the 








The product is securely fastened to the 
base of the new container. 


The crate is placed in position like a 
protective hood. 


Two reinforcing straps of steel complete 
the package for shipment. 
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BEFORE 





ORIGINAL CRATE 


Length—26 inches 
Lumber—11.7 board feet 
Shipping weight—-27 pounds 
Cost—$0.51 


No internal support for contents. 


Awkward. Strain of handling ap- 
plied directly to the structural members 
of the crate. 


package. The illustrations on these pages tell the 
story step by step of the old and the new erate and 
show the steps of packing the motor in the new erate. 

The construction of the new erate is quite simple. 
It is done in 7 brief steps. Packing of the motor is 
done in 3 steps: 


1. Fasten motor to base. 
2. Place hood over motor. 
3. Strap with reinforeing band. 


It is suggested in Doe Steelstrap’s report on the 
matter that the new erate carry a label of some kind 
stating that to open, it is only necessary to cut straps 
and lift the erate off the base. There is no need to 
pull nails or break slats. In faet, old Doe has not only 
prescribed a very rapid and simple procedure for the 
shipping department, but for the receiving depart- 
ment at the other end of the journey as well. If you 
will but snip the straps in the lower photograph on 
the opposite page, and read up instead of down, you 
have a graphic illustration of the ease with which the 
motor may be unpacked at its destination. But in be- 


AND AFTER 


















REDESIGNED CRATE 


Lumber—7.4 board feet 
Shipping weight—14 pounds 
Co 





st— $0.370 
Cost of strap and seals— 0.038 
Total cost— 0.408 


Estimated annual saving to 
company— $1,254.50 


Contents integral with container. 


Easy to handle. Ordinary strains 
are independent of the sealing device. 


tween these two operations, the product is effect 
safeguarded against virtually every hazard that 
normally be expected en route. 

Of especial interest is the comparative stati 
statement shown in connection with the ‘*befor¢ 
atter’’ pictures above, revealing that the treatm: 
soothing to the pocketbook as well as to the pack 
The saving in original cost is augmented by saving 
freight charges due to lighter weight. The an 
saving indicated on this particular product is ar 
at by the simple process of taking the unit saving 
three sizes of erates used, and multiplying it b 
estimated number of shipments per year. The 
shipments, the greater the saving. ‘The figures 
net, for there is no charge for his scientific diag 
and health check-up on shipping packages, based 
more than fifty years’ experience in the shipping 
and literally thousands of eases. 

Doe Steelstrap cites this instance as a typical 
He has obtained similar results with boxes, bu 
bales, and erates, and with an almost endless 
products that are shipped in them. 
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SURPLUS STOCKS of 
BASIC COMMODITIES 


Is the statistical position 
actually improved when the 


government holds the surplus? 


Can a prospective purchaser 
disregard such supplies as a 


current factor in the market? 


Will production schedules or 
market values be more vitally 
affected when the inevitable 


liquidation program is begun? 


EK have been carefully examining that venerable 
and rigidly enforced statute entitled *‘ An Aet to 
Control Commodity Prices,’” which was sponsored by 
those hard-shelled old legislators, Senator Supply and 
Congressman Demand, back in the days of the In- 
dustrial Revolution, based on age-old Common Law. 
Our particular interest has been to determine whether 
the operation of the law is vitally affected by the 
trifling detail of who happens to hold the commodity 
stocks at any given time. 
The answer is NO. Except in the rare case of 
complete monopoly, the law decrees that whenever 
supply is in the ascendeney, the party holding the 
surplus — whether producer, consumer, syndicate, or 
governmental agency, benevolent or otherwise 
eventually destined to hold the bag. And even in 
the commercially favorable position of the monopolist, 
it generally requires a deal of finesse -and cireum- 
spection to capitalize that advantage for any extended 
period of time. Catching the bear by the tail is by 
no means the end of the adventure. Ask the man who 
holds one. 


— is 


Furthermore, the interpretations of this law have 
been notably broad and liberal. Supply has been de- 


fined as ineluding not only actual stocks of a com 
modity, but the capacity to produce, or even the po- 
tential surplus represented by marginal mines or pro- 
duction facilities, or supplies under ground. It has 
ineluded such intangible quantities as the so-called 
‘‘invisible supply’’ of tin. It has looked beyond the 
finely caleulated rubber export quotas, and surveyed 
vearling plantations that are not due to come to ma- 
turity for another six years. Under the operation of 
this law, it is apparently well-nigh impossible to escape 
the searching inquiry of the supply-census taker by 
any means short of actual birth-control (e.g. cotton, 


pork, peanuts, potatoes, et al) or willful sabotage. 


OUT OF THE MARKET 


When is supply (physical) not supply (economie) ? 
Theoretically, when it is completely out of the market 

not for sale. But in the commercial world, is there 
any such thing as supply whieh is actually off the 
market? Goods are produced to be sold and used. It 
is not business eynicism to say that every stock inven- 
tory has its price, and the size of the inventory is one 
of the determining factors as to what that price shall 
be. The producer’s ideas may differ from the pros- 
pect’s as to what it ought to be, but ideas, like prices, 
are a fluetuating quantity. 

In many of the cases tried under this statute, de- 
fense counsel has pointed out that surplus stocks were 
‘‘in strong hands”’ or ‘‘strongly held.’’ This conten- 
tion has generally been true, at least for the moment. 
But strength is a relative quantity, like so many other 
things in this Einstein cosmos, and it has frequently 
transpired that the surplus-stock-holders, though fully 
aware of their own strength, have underrated the mag- 
nitude or the duration of their self-appointed job. As 
the stocks grow heavier and heavier, sooner or later 
there develops a real or a psychological necessit v to 
relax momentarily and apply some fresh saliva to the 
clutching palms, and that moment has generally 
marked the end of that particular holding operation. 

The trite but classic example of this in recent 
commercial history was 28-cent copper, or 18-cent 
copper. Today we may find the symptoms in a num- 
ber of markets — coal and petroleum, for example, 
and more particularly among those various commodi- 
ties in which the government has assumed an active 
role in the holding process. 


The latter group is of 
especial interest in the present-day picture. 
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Of the various factors which have to be brought 
into balance to arrive at an economically ‘‘right”’ 
price — such as cost, effective demand, and supply 
the last is most subject to positive control. Your wise 
industrialist or business man is naturally interested in 
all three. By research, technology, mechanical and 
management efficiency, he tries to keep costs down. 
By publicity, service, and extended credit, he tries to 
stimulate demand. But when the possibilities of these 
devices have been exhausted, he can definitely com- 
plete the adjustment in his own production program. 
He can expand, or curtail, or even suspend his opera- 
tions. 

It is not altogether a simple process, for there is a 
constant interplay of factors. For instance, mass pro 
duction may enable him to lower his unit costs, but 
this course is checked by the law of diminishing re- 
turns. On the other tack, a cessation of operations 
rarely means a corresponding cessation of expense. 
Curtailment may be a very expensive program in 
some continuous process industries, or through the 
exigencies of plant and capital structure.  Further- 
more, we are bound to deal with whole industries and 
not with individual plants. But it can be done. 


THE GOVERNMENT INTEREST 


It is proper for government to take an interest in 
these matters — as proper as interest in flood control, 
or forest fire prevention, or any other project that 
combats a destructive foree threatening a vital part 
of our national resources and national life. Surely 
the industrial structure is such a vital national asset ; 
why not take a hand in this problem of supply? The 
whole history of civilization and of government is a 
record of harnessing natural forces and ethieal c¢on- 
duct for the common good. It would be illogical to 
place commercial practices outside the pale. 

As a matter of fact, our government has consis- 
tently shown such an interest, though in the past if 
has been generally on behalf of greater rather than 
less production. We have been critical in our atti- 
tude toward the cartel or quota system as practised 
by nations from which —through lack of natural re- 
sources or a colonial empire — we have been obliged 
to buy our tin, our rubber, and similar goods. We 
have not been hesitant in seeking cost equalization 
through the tariff when domestic industry competes 
with outside production. Within our own industrial! 
family, we have framed our laws to discourage any 
collusion among producers that might result in arti- 
ficial shortage or other restraint to trade. Our official! 
briefs have for the most part been on that side of the 


ase, but the important point is that the case itself 
has been under constant judicial scrutiny. Now, for 


reasons that appear good and sufficient to the Court, 
the other side has come in for some intensive consider- 
ation, which naturally entails some radieal changes in 
technique. 


“Heavy, heavy 


Hangs over thy head... .” 


There are wide implications in such 
supply curtailment — social and legal probler 
as economic. One of the important recent | 
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cisions — Judge Close’s adverse ruling on Ne. 


Feld-Crawtord price maintenance 


stated that the opinion did not toueh upor 
nomie wisdom of the issue, but only its const 


ality. In this discussion we are ¢o! 


the economie wisdom, but the economic effecti 
the handling of commodity surplus stocks, 


be considered by every purchaser. 
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THE EXECUTIVE PURCHASER 


IN PRIVATE LIFE.... 


GREAT deal is written about 
the purchase of commodities, 
the buying ef tonnage that runs 
into the hundreds of millions of 
But latterly, my attention 


has been directed to the small buys 


dollars. 


-the purchases of private life. 
What and how do buyers buy when 
they are buying for themselves? 

Following down this unspectacu 
lar trail, in a quiet way, with no 
publicity whatsoever, I have been 
furnished with a 


few interesting 


facts. These acts of private life 
are quite revealing. They divide 
men into two groups: those who 
apparently carry the canny eare of 
their industrial thinking home and 
those who somehow find release in 
a splurge, extravaganza, or the 
plunge of a drunken sailor into pos- 
session, the realization of a desire 
without the least regard to cost. 
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Personal buying tactics of some 


purchasing agents | have known 


HOWARD W. ELKINTON 


Purchasing Agent 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. 


Consider the first group. I have 
a very good friend who is a nut 
(to use a legitimate Shakespearian 
phrase) on pre-season buying. It 
is not so much a matter of buying 
before the season as buying out of 
season. His reasoning is beautifully 
logical, but how hard to practise. In 
the dog days of summer he snoops 
around the department stores bag 
ging Christmas presents. It is a 
matter of common observation that 


the cities are empty during July 





that who 


wants to linger over a string of 


and August, so anyone 


chimes for the dinner eall, or a 
bieyele for the boy, or an oriental 
rug, will have much more attention 
from the sales staff than if such a 
buying eruise were undertaken in 
That 
As a matter of 


the last week in December. 
is common sense. 
fact, during the dog days when the 
floor is empty of custom, it is much 
more possible to diddle with the 
test 
and 
tone without disturbing folks. <A 


chimes, make a bit of musie, 


them thoroughly for sound 
serious father can even venture to 
test out a bike with a turn or two 
around the aisles, at least so I am 
told. 


ental 


One ean seuff across an ori- 


rug even to the raising a 
spark on the radiator (if not the 
sales girl’s nose) in July. There is 
one other phase which I hesitate to 
mention. My friend has discovered 
that a blemish in August will com- 
reduction in 


price, whereas, in the busy season 


mand a substantial 
these coneessions beat against 
‘*We’re awfully sorry, Mr, Haver- 
thatch, but we ean hardly aecommo- 
date your request.’’ Take it ‘‘as 
is’’ or leave it. 

Pre-season buying ean be carried 
My friend complains that 
atter he has stocked a certain cup- 


too tar. 


board with Christmas presents, the 


Holiday shopping crowds are 
not conducive to the practice 
of scientific buying methods. 
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family comes home from the shore. 
They find the key and at the same 
time discover very good reasons 
why they should enjoy the loot at 
onee. A tear has shone in his eye 
when faced with the necessity of 
buying a second Christmas install- 
ment late in December because his 
hoard had melted away. Again, he 
told me most sorrowfully how he 
had obtained some attractive pew- 
ter pieces when a certain wholesale 
china house had decided one deep- 
summer to discontinue its pewter 
line. He was to be forearmed with 
gifts for certain young people who, 
he felt sure, would be married in 
the fall. The world was disap- 
pointed, and most bitterly grieved 
was my dear friend. He tells me 
that he considers it a triumph when 
he anticipates a baby, buying in ad- 
vanee. In this field there seems to 
be no lull. 

So much for off-season buying. 
As a private practise it ean be 
profitable, with its amusing flares. 
Somehow the purchase of Christ- 
mas ecards on the 5th of July has 
never met with much success as far 
as my own personal experience is 
concerned, in spite of the impor- 
tunings of Ted Haverthatch and 
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Says Hi-Pressure Pete: 


I can stand the voice without a 
smile, provided that the conversa- 
tion leads up to those welcome 
words, ‘Please accept our order —.’ 
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hole (3 


4. Six (6) tubes Flake White 
Six (6) tubes Zine Yellow 
Six (6) tubes Ivory Black 
Six (6) tubes Vermillion 


Six (6) tubes Viridian Green 


Six (6 


~— 


2” dia. x 34” high. 
Made of tin. 


REQUEST FOR QUOTATION 


1. Six (6) Large tin paint boxes 18” from left to right. 
10” from top to bottom. 
3” deep. 
Painted with white enamel paint on the inside. 
Painted with black japan on the outside. 
Furnished with a hinge at the back and closure clip. 


¢ (6) wooden pallets to fit inside box (Approx. 175” by 954”) madi 
impregnated white pine wood — pinus stroba. Each pallet fu 
nished with compound curve on lower left hand corner and thun 
x 144”) eut on diagonal to fit thumb. 


3. Six (6) No. 00 Brushes, pigbristle, metal held, 12” taper shank. 
Six (6) No. 0 Brushes, pigbristle, metal held, 12” taper shank. 
Six (6) No. 1 Brushes, pigbristle, metal held, 12” taper shank. 
Six (6) No. 2 Brushes, pigbristle, metal held, 12” taper shank. 
Six (6) No. 3 Brushes, pigbristle, metal held, 12” taper shank. 


5” long x 34” in diameter when full. 
5” long x 34” in diameter when full. 
5” long x 84” in diameter when full. 
5” long x 34” in diameter when full. 
Six (6) tubes Ultramarine Blue 5” long x 34” in diameter when full. 
5” long x 34” in diameter when full. 
Six (6) tubes Alizarine Crimson 5” long x 34” in diameter when full. 
tubes Vandyke Brown 5” long x 84” in diameter when full. 


5. Six (6) Turpentine Containers with board clip. 
With screw thread top, knurled finger grip and pumpkin seed shay 


6. Six (6) Pallet knives 6” long. Black wooden handle (2”). Bent tap 
blade secured with brass collar. 


7. Six (6) Books of instructions as to how to use same. 


+ 
¢ 


fu 











his diatribes on spread employ- 
ment, the economic loss of ‘sea- 
sonal’ activities and the horrors of 
the Christmas rush. 

Ted’s stuff is a trifle extreme. 
He is that way. He gets a notion 
and he rides it to a fare-you-well. 
Bob Beale is equally astute but not 
quite so exotic. His work with his 
company has a splendid reputation 
for thoroughness. He eats up de- 
tails. Specifications, terms, and 
price — always the price has to be 
right. He was not aware, but I 
ehanced to be within ear-shot one 
day when he was buying, in private 
life. Bob has a big family. Six 
children is not unusual but rather 
more than some of us would care 
to earry. The number makes it 
possible to buy in quantity. Tooth- 
brushes can be bought by the gross 
for six children; hats by the half 
dozen with economy. On this par- 
ticular errand, he was buying for 
the artistic needs of his young. He 
got the idea that his children should 
study art and try to learn to paint. 
It sounded to me a bit like mass 
production, but it was most cer- 





tainly none of my business what 
Bob wished to do for his kids 

He had fraternized with an 
tist who had been in the country 
a farm where he and the childrer 
spent most of the summer. This 
artist friend was a serious student 
He knew his pigments, his unde 
painting, his brushes, and his oils 
Without pumping, Bob harvested a 
lot of information. This lore h 
mulled over until it took exa 
shape. He presented to the vend 
the amazing document reproduced 
above. 

Naturally the salesman wa 
rather overwhelmed. Such minut: 
descriptions had never reached him 
before, although he had sold hun 
dreds of boxes of artist’s supplies 
He tactfully pointed out that the 
diagonal hole in the pallet was at 
the right hand upper corner rathe) 
than the lower left but this mad 
no practical difference merely r« 
versing the board so that the broad 
space rested on the worker’s sleev: 
He also hesitated about pinus 
stroba. Some boards he thought 


Continued on page 4 
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THE NEWS 


SURPLUS SPEED 


BOSTON—Speed is not the only consideration in the 
transportation industry. It is an axiom of 


ment among the publie carriers 


manage- 
possibly most acutely 
felt on suburban commuting lines where the customers 
count on the last split seeond, but equally applicable 
to transcontinental schedules—that while it is a de- 
plorable lapse of service to run behind the time-table, 
it is a eardinal sin to run ahead of it. Front page 
news last month was the Boston & Maine passenger 
plane that completed a 55-minute leg of its trip in 28 
minutes, and was grounded (See Fig. 1) for 27 min- 
utes at the intermediate landing field station to let the 
schedule cateh up. 


DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 


WASHINGTON labor are agreed that 
the salvation of the working man is dependent on or- 


Leaders of 
ganization. As to the form of that organization they 
are not agreed. John Llewellyn Lewis (See Fig. 2, 
left), head of the United Mine Workers, and until his 
recent Vice 


Federation of Labor, favors the industrial union em- 


resignation President of the American 
bracing all workers engaged in a broad classification 
Wil- 


Presi- 


of industry such as automobile manufacturing. 
liam L. Green (See Fig. 2, right), A. F. of L. 
dent, clings to the traditional type of organization by 
crafts. Upon this rock of conflicting policy the Feder- 
ation is now split into two bitterly opposing factions, 
offering a serious threat to Mr. Green’s position of 
control. It is the contention of Mr. Lewis that while 
the craft system does afford additional recognition to 
the skilled worker, it is utterly inadequate to cope 
with the complexities of modern industry where the 
distinguishing line between the craft and the unskilled 
worker at his side is so tenuous as to be scareely dis- 
cernible. In thus failing to inelude the latter classi- 
fication, it is not only evading its responsibility to a 
large segment of labor, but is effectually blocking the 
chances of successfully organizing such important in- 
dustries as steel, automobile, rubber, and chemicals. 
In this Charles P. 
Howard, head of the powerful Typographical Union, 
and other influential leaders. 


argument he is sustained by 
Mr. Green, currently 
in eontrol of the body governing Federation policies 
and supported by twelve of his fifteen vice presidents, 


pleads for acquiescence in majority rule that organ- 
ized labor may continue to present a united front. To 
which Mr. Lewis retorts that this very poliey prevents 
front 


the attainment of a united 


in the industries 
mentioned above. However, despite his resignation 
from office in the Federation, he pledges himself to 
keep the controversy in the nature of a fight within 
the family. 


IN CONFERENCE 


WASHINGTON 


Berry (See Fig. 3), the Administration’s Co-ordinator 


Some months ago, Major George L. 


for Industrial Co-operation, issued invitations to a 
large and representative list of industrialists and trade 
associations to participate in a December conference 
at Washington in the interests of co-ordination and 
co-operation. The underlying purpose and direction 
of this conference is indicated by the hope that out of 
it should come a Couneil of Industrial Progress, em- 
bracing 60 representatives of management and a like 
Most of the re- 
Washington 


number of representatives of labor. 
cipients had conferred at many times 
Many of them had talked 
with the Major, either in his capacity as a labor leader 


over the past three years. 


or as an NRA deputy administrator. They noted with 
interest that the invitation followed a voluminous but 
fruitless correspondence emanating from the Co-ordi- 
nator’s office in behalf of voluntary codes, that it was 
set only a few weeks prior to a new session of Congress 
that would presumably cup an attentive ear to the 
suggestions or opinions of such a representative gath- 
ering. In the light of these circumstances, though not 
unmindful of the Major’s hearty and disarming as- 
sertion that NRA is dead and that he for one would 
make no effort to resuscitate the corpse, many of the 
management group entertained grave doubts as to the 
advisability of sanctioning the conference by their 
presence. The official spokesmen for iron and steel, 
automobiles, and lumber, flatly declined the invitation 
while that members might attend in a 
strictly individual capacity. 


econeeding 


But the week before the Washington party, they 
congregated in full foree at New York’s Commodore 
Hotel and listened with enthusiasm to a joint econven- 
tion program of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the National Industrial Council, which 


was given over predominantly to vigorous denuncia- 
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tion of New Deal policies and a demand for the im- 
mediate cessation of governmental interference in 
private business. 

When Chairman Berry rapped his gavel in Wash- 
ington, the representatives of labor were present in 
full foree, but of 5000 industrialists invited, only 
2000 had appeared. With the opening session only a 
few minutes old, the Major committed the tactical! 
error of engaging in verbal altercation from the plat- 
form and promptly lost his temper, thus precipitating 
a walk-out of the industry delegates; whereupon his 
loudly heralded conference disintegrated and became 
an utter fiasco. 

Major Berry’s problem is fundamental: how to 
establish the representative nature of his one-sided 
gathering so as to lend any valid force to its delibera- 
tions. 


BIG BOWL BUSINESS 


SOUTH BEND—483,018 paying customers passed 
through the turnstiles on nine autumn afternoons of 
1935 to watch Notre Dame’s football team in action 
an increase of 35% over 1934, again establishing the 
Rambling Irish of South Bend as the greatest drawing 
card among the country’s amateur elevens. Inter- 
collegiate football entered the select cirele of *‘ Big 
Business*” a decade ago in a wave of popularity that 
established it definitely as a leading factor in the 
amusement field and led to the construction of an 
enormous plant equipment in the form of bowls or 
stadia to accommodate an eager public, as many as 
90,000 spectators for a single contest. Depression, plus 
the ery of ‘‘de-emphasis’’ in reaction against the 
mushroom growth and some of its attendant abuses, 
resulted in a sharp drop in attendance in 1932, but 
recovery has been steady since that time. This year’s 
countrywide record averages 10% over that of 1934, 
well distributed from a territorial standpoint and with 
some 60% of the teams participating substantially in 
the advance. Following Notre Dame in popularity 
were Navy, playing to 399,000 paid admissions; Cali- 
fornia, 394,000; Yale, 362,000; and Ohio State, 359,- 
000. Biggest crowd of the year—90,000 at the Stan- 
ford-California game. Second—81,018 to wateh Ohio 
State and Notre Dame at Columbus. 


Photos by Acme and Ewing Galloway 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


Cotton acreage control under government 


COTT ON contract is to be in effect for at least 


another four years, according to the plan 
approved early this month by Secretary 
CROP of Agriculture Wallace and offered to 
producers as replacing the agreements 
C 0 N T R OL which expire with 1935. The decision to 
continue the adjustment program (along 
CONTINUES with similar policies affecting other 


products such as cane sugar, corn, and 
hogs, where the program has recently been extended for 
shorter periods) follows the wording of the A. A. Act in 
aiming at a ‘‘gradual correction of the present inequalities. ’’ 
It finds statistical justification in the fact that despite a re- 
duction of potential cotton supply amounting to 8,500,000 
bales since 1933, through acreage withdrawal and the plough-up 
campaign, the carryover of American cotton on August Ist 
was approximately nine million bales, nearly 50% above the 
average carryover for the ten-year period 1923-1933. 

The new program takes a total acreage base of 44,500,000 
acres, to be allocated by the AAA among the various cotton 
producing states. As in previous years, two percentages of 
reduction from this base acreage will be established —a man- 
datory minimum reduction required of all signatories to the 
contract, and a larger permissive reduction representing the 
limit to which a grower may enjoy the benefit of adjustment 
payments for acreage withheld from cultivation. For 1936 
these percentages are to be 30 and 45% respectively. This 
compares with 35-45% in 1934 and 25-35% in 1935. The 
actual curtailment in 1935 was 32.8%. 

The signer also binds himself to protect other controlled 
crops by not using the free acreage for increasing his plantings 
for sale of peanuts, tobacco or rice, though production of food 
and feed for consumption on the farm is not restricted. 


The adjustment payment in 1936, to compensate producers 
for their restricted scale of operations, wil] be at a rate of not 
less than 5 cents per pound, calculated on the average yield of 
lint cotton on such land — roughly estimated as amounting to 


SUPPLY DEMAND 


COAL 


es coal production has Industrial 
expanded somewhat since the 

reasonably steady at a rate of 8 mil- cent change. 

lion tons per week. Anthracite pro- 

duction is at about a million tons 

weekly. 


COPPER | 


RODUCTION rates have eased 
slightly from a month ago. World 
stocks as of November 1 were down 
35,100 tons to 496,500, while U. S. 
stocks were down 14,600 tons to 


demand is characterized 
as fair, but is readily satisfied in the 
middle of November and _ seems spot markets 


mestic sales in November were light 
25,000 of which de- 
veloped in the last ten days. Decem 
226,700. ber sales to date are at a better rate. 


at 32,000 tons, 


$8.50 per acre, close to the 1935 figure. The rate for succeed 
ing years is to be determined and announced prior to November 
15 of each year. The signer may terminate his contract at the 
end of any year, but the announcement of the general program 
as effective over a four year span enables producers to plan 
ahead on the basis of this more or less permanent policy. 

Growers to be eligible for contracts must have planted cot 
ton in at least two seasons since 1930, including either 1934 
or 1935. The troublesome matter of distributing the adjust- 
ment payment as between land owners and tenant farmers or 
share croppers, which caused much confusion, discontent and 
adverse criticism over the past year, has been revised on a 
flexible schedule that appears to be more equitable. 

According to Administrator Davis: ‘‘In drafting the new 
contract, we have taken into account the unique position which 
cotton holds in the national life of the country. We have kept 
in mind the importance of cotton to other groups, including 
consumers. The primary concern, however, is the welfare of 
the producer. ’’ 

It is estimated that the new plan will result in a 1936 crop 
of between eleven and twelve million bales. Meanwhile the 
current crop, with ginning well along and practically all cotton 
out of the farmers’ hands, appears to be in the neighborhood 
of 10,800,000 bales, or almost exactly a million bales below the 
August 1 government estimate (thrice revised downward since 
then) of 11,798,000. Prices, particularly on the forward po 
sitions, have risen on the strength of this apparent lower sup- 
ply, and went briefly above the 12-cent level in November. Sales 
by the Cotton Pool have kept spot prices and the near months 
at a lower figure. It is estimated that 12-cent loans are still 
outstanding on about 41%4 million bales of last year’s crop. 

Mill consumption in November amounted to 505,000 bales, 
about 8% below the exceptionally high October total, but rep- 
resenting a slightly better daily rate. Textile mill activity is 
now rated as 100% of single shift capacity. 

The eurrent crop has averaged somewhat below normal 
grade, a fact attributable to the lateness of the season and 


extended periods of unfavorable weather. 


MARKET 


Price determinations under the Guf- 
fey Act are being hastened in various 
has shown no re producing states and are expected to 
be ready by January. About 55% of 
tonnage is reported as conforming to 
the Act. 





Foreign consumption of 105,400 tons 
in October set an all-time high. Do- Price is unchanged at 944 cents. 


3ids on Navy requirements in No- 
vember provided a test of firmness at 
this level, and the base price was well 
sustained in quotations and awards. 








SUPPLY 


IRON & STEEL 


HE pace of steel production ad- 
vanced in November to new highs 
for the year, and was over 56% at 
the turn of the month, with little in- 
of 
before the end of the year. 


substantial recession 
Activity 
of southern mills was shrinking slight- 


dieation any 


ly. Iron ore stocks at docks and fur- 


naces are reported somewhat 


tailed. 


LUMBER 


HE Canadian trade pact, reducing 
the tariff on imports of 
hemlock from 
the 
board feet annually, of which more 


eur- 


as 


fir and 
the Dominion, 


250 


opens 


way for admitting million 
than two-thirds will come to Atlantic 
ports. British Columbia is at a rela- 
tive disadvantage owing to recent rises 
in tramp tonnage rates, induced by 
fear of wartime conditions. 


NAVAL STORES 


oe of gum spirits are still 
heavy, but the wood products are 
in very meager supply. 


PETROLEUM 


© piagnde of crude oil was sharply 

up in November despite some cur- 
tailment in the California fields. U.S. 
production will reach a new peak in 


1935, about 7.8% over 1934. Other 
world production is also up, about 
5.2%. 


RUBBER 


HE 1936 export quota for Dutch 
East Indies 
57,000 tons. 
for all countries participating in the 


has been raised by 


The total base tonnage 


regulation is thereby raised to 1,254,- 
000 tons, of which 60% is now per 


missible. 


TIN 


ORLD stocks were built up 1624 
tons in November, and stood at 
15,049 on December 1, 25% above the 
low level of October 1. Britain is said 


to favor increased quotas to assure 
adequate 
threats. 


supplies in view of war 
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DEMAND 


Demand is expanding, with automo- 
tive requirements continuing heavy and 
better volume of railroad buying ac- 
counting for a large part of the in- 
It is estimated that 
fully 90% of buying is for actual con- 


creased tonnage. 


sumption, and only 10% of a protee- 
tive nature against possible price ad- 
vances in the first quarter of 1936. 


Though total consumption in 1935 
will show only a slight advance above 
1934, demand is currently about 30% 
above the corresponding period of last 
year, and recent weekly fluctuations in 
orders and shipments have been within 


a relatively narrow range. 


Domestic sales are light, but export 


inquiry and shipments continue in 


good volume. 


World consumption of petroleum 
products in 1935 is estimated at 1,579 
million barrels, 5.3% over the 1934 


record. Demand is particularly active 


in fuel oil. 





World consumption in November 
was in good volume, with a consequent 


stocks. Face- 


tory buying is still limited. 


reduction of producers’ 


Consumption rose in November, tin 
plate operations attaining a rate of 
70% as compared with 50% prevail- 
ing over the greater part of the sum- 
mer. Shipments to all countries were 


large, amounting to 6,729 tons. 





Prices are 


MARKET 


firm. 


Predictions 


general advance in quotations fi 


quarter business have not yet n 


alized, 


dustry 


move, believing that volume would 
stimulated by rising 
while costs of steel 


as a whole would 


making 


pl ices, 


favo! 


though it appears that tl 


M 


to rise despite better volume, thi 


est factor being an advance 


Prices are 
vaneed from 


feet on 


December 


firm. Southern 
$21.19 to $21.96 
Ist. Any 


rise, however, is strongly check 


the 
Canadian 


prospect 


reduction in 


lumber, 


of heavier 


tariff. 


Import 


following 


Prices have been going off 


out the month. 
to 48 cents as of 


for the movement. 


Prices are 
crude is up 


month ago. 


vember incre 


advancing. 


Decembe1 


+} 


t! 


15 cents a barrel 


Turpentine was 


Pennsy 


Gasoline has held t 


ases well, but 


a shade easier as the seasona 


are felt. 


Fuel oil prices in 


advanced 14 cent in Novembe 


Prices 


the 


are 
13 cent level. A 
quota announcements was quick 


well 


break 


sustained 


¢ 


T 


covered, and sentiment is imp! 


Tin 


prices fluctuated 


vember between 5014 and 


du 


ring 


Jo% 


with no definite trend apparent 


tations during the first week 


ecember ranged from 





51% 





to 
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WORLD MARKETING: 
Guide to World Market Merchandising and 
Selling of the New Era. 
Published 
Philadelphia. 327 pages, with diagrams. 
Price $2.50. 


A Complete 


By V. D. Collins. 


by J. B. Lippincott Company, 








It needs more than perfunctory market 


surveys and high-powered salesmanship 


to restore our volume of foreign trade 


R. COLLINS’ ambitious thesis 

starts in by dangling before 
the reader’s eyes the ‘‘ vast multi- 
billion dollar world markets’’ and 
voicing the opinion that we are 
trembling on the brink of a tremen- 
dous rebirth of world trade, the 
large share of which naturally be- 
longs to America on the basis ot 
our unique system of mass produc- 
tion, our lower manufacturing costs 
(!), the rapidity of obsolescence 
which requires complete replace- 
ment every five years or less (but 
not with Old World care and thrift, 
Mr. Collins), and the universal de- 
sire of mankind to enjoy ‘‘the dis- 
tinetive and exclusive American 
standards. ”’ 

Upon this premise, he conceives 
it as his two-fold mission to awaken 
American enterprise to the urgent 
and immediate necessity of tapping 
these markets for greater sales and 
profits, and to furnish a practical 
guide to the accomplishment of this 
purpose. To this end he traces the 
Exporter’s Progress: high-spotting 
the market, how to let the Com- 
meree Department do your market 
research, formulae for calculating 
sales expectancy, making agree- 
ments with the native distributor 
that bind you to nothing and evade 
possible litigation in foreign courts, 
pricing the product (Prices and 
costs are determined by competi- 
tion, according to Mr. Collins, and 
everything has to be figured back- 
wards), and, in a final chapter, how 
much to tip the deck steward and 


when to dress for dinner on your 
trip abroad, and how to avoid a 
$25 loeal business tax by lving to 
the authorities and posing as an 
innocent tourist free from = any 


business interest, though a few 


pages earlier he has counseled 
against any picayune dealings with 
a prospective customer lest ill-will 
might be ineurred. All of whieh 
vives this one reader, at least, the 
impression of just another sales- 
man telling his ehief how to run 
the business, mistaking a certain 
measure of native shrewdness and 
‘*the 


personal familiarity with 


ropes’’ for a broad concept of 
poliey. 
The ‘‘New Era’”’ 


the all-inelusive title of this work 


referred to in 


is defined by piously condemning 
that earlier phase of exporting 
which regarded the foreign marke! 
as a field to be ‘‘exploited,’’ a con 
venient dumping ground for sur- 
plus stoeks and inferior products, 
disregarding the permanent values 
ot enduring eood-will, established 
outlets, reeurring orders, and the 
continuing desires of the millions 
of earth-dwellers outside the eon- 
tinental United 
States of America. One ean hardly 


limits of these 


quarrel with that philosophy, 
theugh one may question the pro- 
priety of calling it new. Domestic 
trade, too, went through a period 
of ‘‘the publie be damned’’ policy, 
but latterly it has learned that the 
price of business success is a decent 


regard for the consumer and con- 


sistently fair and respectful treat- 
ment. The older philosophy could 
prevail only in the most extreme 
sellers’ markets. The intense ¢om- 
petition ot our heyday ot expansion 
did much to demonstrate the prac- 
tical rewards of elemental business 
morality, and the fine sieve of de- 
pression effectually refined the busi- 
ness community by permitting 
many of those backward enter- 
prisers who could not or would not 
recognize the enduring asset of a 
loyal and satisfied clientele, to 
slither quietly through to oblivion. 

So tar so good. But when our 
author goes on to translate these 
ideals into a ‘‘practical’’ foreign 
trade program, we find that his 
whole gospel is nothing more nor 
less than the quintessence of the 
profit motive, glorified on a broad 
scale in the more general panorama 
that is spread before us, and pains- 
takingly traced down to the minu- 
tiae of the individual agreement 
and transaction. 

Now far be it from us to ery out 
against the profit motive in busi- 
ness. Profit is a powerful inecen- 
tive, a legitimate reward, and a 
necessary factor for the abiding 
health and growth of our industrial 
life, at least so long as we subseribe 
to the capitalistic system. Business, 
economic, and social recovery may 
not be measured directly in terms 
ol corporate profits, but in the busi- 
ness, economie and social order for 
which we as a nation stand, there 
will be precious little recovery to 
report until we are once more on a 
profitable basis. 

Is Mr. Collins right, then, in his 
counsel? First of all we are to se- 
leet the markets with the highest 


profit potential—a country already 








fd © eed as 
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accessible by established transpor- 


tation facilities; a coneentrated 
population of reasonably high liv- 
ing and 


standards purchasing 


power, engaged in pursuits not 
directly competitive with our par- 
ticular produet; a relatively stable 
government and a sound national 
The author italicizes the 
**The under- 


lying philosophy of the successful 


eurreney. 
following statement : 


world trader may be summed up in 
the homily ‘Don’t try to do busi- 
ness where it doesn’t exist in suf- 
profit- 
That, of course, is common 


ficient volume to be done 
ably’.”’ 
business sense. It is not unlike Mr. 
Woolworth’s policy in picking out 
a choice location for a new store 

the busiest corner, always on the 
right side of the street, in a city 
where the factories are fairly busy 
and the wages not too low. Surely 
the prospect of success is enhanced 
by such foresight and planning. 
But we are frankly told that among 
the 125 trading areas that make up 
the glamorous world market, we 
are promptly restricted to 25 or 30 
at the outside. The others we are 


‘Sable to eliminate’’ not being 
the 


we 


as 


worth trouble of cultivation, 


and must seek our profits 


through a process of high-spotting. 
Next 


our sales appeal. 


we are told to formulate 
We assume that 
the product is generally adapted to 
the market selected. But since our 
dealings are to be with the dis- 
tributor, our selling job ‘‘is not the 
salesmanship of product but rather 


it is the salesmanship of Profit 


Opportunity.”’ 

This is tied up closely with price 
policies. In this dissertation, price 
is ‘‘the Profit-Tool of Enterprise. ’ 
The determining factors of price 
are competition and the customers’ 
capacity to pay —in other words, 
what the traffic will bear. We are 
reminded, however, that if profit 
margins are held to a reasonable 
level, the produet will be accessible 
to more buyers and consequently 
more business may be expected. 
(Right again, but again the point 
is so presented that this reader gets 
the impression of Poor Richard’s 
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Almanae morality, of ethical stand- 
ards for profit.) And a reasonable 
price is calculated so as to include 

atter all the cost of manufacture, 
transportation, original sale, and 
manufacturer’s profit—three suc- 
cessive inerements of 27% for the 
for the whole- 
for the retailer. In 
the of ‘* Profit 
is 63% of the con- 


super-jobber, 38% 
saler, and 54% 
other words, cost 
Opportunity’ 
sumer price. 
Now with all due respect to the 
author, who, as a practical man, 
distributive 
systems as he finds them, and fits 


takes conditions and 
his plan to the existing pattern, 1 
must be pointed out that this basic 
philosophy of marketing reached its 
ultimate practical limit of effective- 
That 
New Era must be supplanted, and 


ness in 1929 or thereabouts. 
is being supplanted, by a Newer 
Era in which enduring profits will 
be sought from the whole market 
and not from a seleeted 25 or 30°¢¢, 
either at home or abroad. 

It is becoming inereasingly evi- 
dent that the vanished profits of 
1929-1952 


comings of mechanical efficiency, or 


were not due to short- 
sales effort, or business ethies, but 
rather to an outmoded system ¢a- 
tering to a fraction of the market, 
the so-called ‘‘ upper brackets,’’ and 
under which the latent capacity to 
consume could never be translated 
into effective demand. There is 
still 
pansion and activity of our pro- 


room for greater useful ex- 
ductive capacity, but not by high- 
spotting the market or by putting 
new pressure behind the old ma- 
chinery of distribution. 

The significant profits of today 
and tomorrow, that will mark the 
dawn of a new and more abiding 
economie prosperity, will not come 
through pressure or shrewd prac- 
tice, catering to the acquisitive in- 
stinet, lowered production quotas, 
prices set by legislative edict, class 
or consumer exploitation, not by 
greater technical efficiency alone. 
Progress in marketing must aim 
first of all to effect some readjust- 
ment whereby the great potential 
consumption of goods and services, 


ECONOMY 
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the vast unfulfilled desires, can be 
brought closer to realization. That 
is the conclusion reached by the 
Brookings study, as applied to do- 
mestie economy —a study that is 
also concerned with the profitable 
operation of industry and that ree- 
ognizes price as the profit-tool of 
enterprise, but used to meet pur- 
chasing power half-way. 

World marketing in the Newer 
Era is subject to the same new 
Natu- 
rally there are many conditions 
which make it impracticable merely 


forces and new philosophy. 


to project the domestie plan upon 
a world seale. There are inequali- 
ties of living standards that will 
persist for generations at least ; the 
distinetive American standard is 
not to be universally attained over- 
night; there is even a_ possibility 
that our particular standards do 
not represent the acme of perfection 
that other peoples may desire to 
reach. National aspirations and de- 
velopment plans are frequently com- 
petitive; they must be recognized 
and respected. Artificial trade bar- 


“QUOTATI 


‘aN creating the National Bitu- 
minous Coal Commission, Con- 
gress has taken far-reaching steps 
to give adequate protection to pur- 
chasers of coal. While it is not 
anticipated that establishment of 
maximum prices will be necessary, 
the powers of the Commission in 
this respect are specific. To those 
buyers of coal who in the past have 
been accustomed to purchase their 
requirements at their own prices, 
the action of the Commission will 
mean a substantial increase in coal 
prices. ’’ 
C. F. Hosford, Jr., Chairman 
Bituminous Coal Commission 





“HE staggering decrease in im- 

ports from 1929 to 1932 went 
hand in hand with, not increased 
employment of American workers, 
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riers present a complex problem that 
will require a lot of readjustment. 
From time to time we shall be re- 
quired to sacrifice immediate pros- 
pects of trade for some higher pur- 
pose, as in the case of the war ma- 
terials embargoes. Currency ratios 
-all for stabilization, as do our im- 
and trade 
means of providing customer coun- 


ports balances — the 
tries with outside buying power. A 
substantial faetor of world trade 
will doubtless be in the nature of a 
“apital transaction rather than a 
transfer of goods, as in the ease of 
those many companies who have 
found it the most desirable plan to 
set up subsidiary or related com- 
panies and plants abroad. 

Many of these are matters for 
national attention, 
frankly beyond the scope of the in- 


eolleetive or 


dividual eompany desiring to skim 
additional volume and profits from 
the foreign field. But they are the 
necessary foundation upon which 
any revival or development of 
world marketing must rest. May 


the New Era speedily dawn. 


N MARKS” 


but staggering unemployment. 
Sinee 1932 our imports have begun 
slowly to rise. This rise in imports 
has been accompanied by a general 
rise in American employment. An 
increase of both imports and ex- 
ports offers the only practicable 
and safe pathway along which our 
country can proceed.’’ 
—Francis B. Sayre 
Assistant Seeretary of State 


‘“F=VEN those who advocate a 

planned economy under gov- 
ernmental supervision and control 
must stand aghast at the stupen- 
dous task involved in such an un- 
dertaking and the insuperable diffi- 
culties any authority must encoun- 
ter in attempting a project so obvi- 
ously impossible of accomplishment. 
Yet it is plans of this nature which 


are put forward to mislead a public 
not fully informed, on which advo- 
eates of self-containment rest their 
case against international trade.’’ 
—James A. Farrell, Chairman 
National Foreign Trade Council 


“FETTER times demand an ex- 

pansion of advertising such as 
you and I have never dreamed of 
in the past. I would like to eon- 
sider today the possibility of enter- 
ing on an era of tremendous pro- 
motional activity. We ean make 
more, better, and more-varied man- 
ufactured products than any coun- 
try on the face of the globe. The 
essential difficulty has been that of 
getting products into the 
hands of a sufficient number of con- 


these 


sumers to keep the wheels of in- 
dustry humming. I know of only 
one tool for such a distribution 
goal, and that tool is advertising. 
But advertising is not an end in 
itself; it must follow the simple 


principles of honest and _ sincere 


salesmanship. If we execute pro- 
motional programs of the future in 
terms of pre-depression thinking, 
unless we apply the sobering les- 
sons of the last few years, we may 
find that we abuse the greatest 
driving foree in our business strue- 
ture and destroy its usefulness. ’’ 
—Kenneth Collins 
Vice President, Gimbel Brothers 
‘1 WILL venture the opinion that 
events attributed to God are 
more often the result of man’s in- 
eptitude or inefficiency.’’ 
—Howard 8S. Cullman, 
Vice Chairman 
Port of New York Authority 


“=TiE most acute problem of 

banking is still the greatly 
reduced public use of the excellent 
and adequate eredit facilities of- 
fered by the banks. It ean not be 
doubted that the key to complete 


recovery is encouragement to pri- 
vate enterprise, which, after all, is 
the acknowledged foundation of our 
country’s greatness.’’ 
—C. J. Lord, President 
National Bank Division, A.B.A. 
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WHAT MANAGEMENT 






THINKS OF THE P. A. 


CHARLES R. HOOK 


President 
The American Rolling Mill Co. 
Middletown, Ohio 


HE purchasing agent today occupies 

an important and strategic position in 
our economic fabric. Approximately half 
the cost of manufacturing in most indus- 
tries is represented by the cost of ma- 
terials and supplies. 
administrative department of industry is 


In no other single 


the control of so important an item of 
cost centralized as in the purchasing de- 
partment, and industrial management has 
come to realize more and more the in- 
fluence of good purchasing upon profit- 
able operation. 


I know from careful observation and 
actual experience during a period of 


eighteen years as a superintendent and 


production manager, how helpful and 


valuable a purchasing agent can be in 
assisting the works manager in his efforts 
to reduce cost and improve quality. By 
close personal contact and cooperation 
with the production division, the purchas- 
ing agent acquires a knowledge of the 
problems of production that permits him 
by the use of good judgment and tact to 
suggest the use of materials or equip- 
ment which in many cases not only re- 
duce cost and improve quality but greatly 
lighten the burden of the operator. 

The wise purchasing agent is ever on 
the lookout for improved equipment and 
better materials. A good clerk can sit 
behind the desk, look wise, buy the same 
old thing in the same old way, attempt 
to brow-beat the salesman and chuckle 
when he thinks he’s pulled ‘‘a fast one,’’ 
but he is a real executive who has the 
good sense to make the salesman feel 
and respected. It 
is in an atmosphere of this kind that 
much valuable information is picked up 
by the purchasing agent and later con- 
verted into dollars for his company. 

It has always seemed to me that the 
purchasing agent as well as the salesman 
is the ambassador of good will of any 
company. The way each conducts himself 
in his daily contacts helps to create that 
intangible yet invaluable something known 
as the character of the business, for 
businesses do have personalities and char- 
acter, just as individuals. All business 
is merely the exchange of goods and 

We are all sellers, as well as 
The salesman who calls on the 


welcome, comfortable 


services. 
buyers. 


purchasing agent appreciates a courteous, 
considerate reception just as he resents 
inconsiderate treatment. A great many 
salesmen have certain companies in their 
territory which they enjoy calling upon 
and the service, quality and price ac- 
corded that kind of a customer are just 


as favorable as the salesman can make 
them. No company whose purchasing 
agent allows salesmen to unnecessarily 


cool their heels in an anteroom or grants 
a surly interview has cause for complaint 
when its salesmen are treated likewise. 
The needs strong 
timbers in its purchasing department. It 


business structure 
has well been said that the purchasing 
agent is the 
Thousands and thousands of purchases, 


gateway to production. 
large or small, pass through your hands 
each day, the aggregate of which keeps 
our mills and factories going. Your in- 
fluence in stabilizing prices so that each 
vendor may have an equal opportunity to 
earn a profit can become a tremendous 
force for lessening the severity of eco- 
nomic readjustments. In my experience 
I come to know many far-seeing buyers 
who endeavor to prevent prices from fall- 
ing to lower levels, when that fall means 
unprofitable business for they realize that 
sooner or later the effects will react upon 


their own business. 
A fair price structure pre-supposes 
efficient production and distribution, as 


well as a fair profit margin. Competi- 
tion erases the marginal producer from 
the business scene, and that furnishes 
the powerful stimulant to private enter- 
prise for constant improvement and de- 
velopment. But when prices are driven 
to no-profit levels, all business ultimately 
suffers and mass unemployment occurs. 
All of us who have any responsibility in 
connection with purchasing can guard our 
own business best by guarding our sources 
of supply against unsound pricing, for 
no vendor can sell for less than the costs 
of production, without starting a rivulet 
of price-cutting which spreads into a tor- 
rent of disaster, leaving a waste of dev- 
astated businesses and human suffering 


in its path. 

(Excerpt from an address before the 
Rhode Island P. A. 
November 25, 1935) 


Assn., Providence, 
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the choicest sort in ivory. 
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IN PRIVATE LIFE 


Continued from page 15 


were made of pinus ponderosa. 
Helpfully he offered to check this 
detail. He could not offer pallets 
of balsa wood unless the children 
required extra light boards. 

When it came to a special trade 
108 items the 


sober. He 


discount because of 


salesman grew very 
could allow 10% off for six boxes; 
an extra 5% for specially desirable 
credit rating. 

10 days. But 


seemed impossible. 


2% for payment in 
than that 
I never heard 


more 


what the boss said! 


How do those men behave who 


are very, very careful with the 
company’s money but lavish with 
their own. At this group L invari- 
ably marvel. 
tackle. 


easionally it is books. 


It may be fishing 
Sometimes it is guns. Oc- 
With a few 
it is rare wines. The dollars skip 
after each other like leaves in an 
Autumn gust. Maybe it is because 
they are relieved from the pressure 
of making a showing for the de- 
partment. Possibly it is beeause 
they want to show up the company 
by comparative extravagance. It is 
beyond me. I regret to confess that 
I too frequently fall imto the last 
named class. I suffer under a com- 
plex that I am an ultra easy mark. 

The most woeful experience in 
this direction that I ever knew was 
China. He 
visited a shop in the Chinese see- 


had by a friend in 
tion of the city where he came upon 
a stall of ivory carvings. These 


creations were very remarkable. 
Complete ivory chess men on ivory 
panelled boards. Objets d’art of 
A group 
of figurines took his eye particu- 
larly. He was a sly trader, how- 
ever, so he approached the subject 
in true oriental way, indirectly. 

In the Chinese city any Euro- 
pean is automatically a foreign 
devil. No Chinamen can really 
eredit a foreign devil with much 
intelligence. The keeper of the 
shop conveyed this opinion by his 
first glance. My friend persevered. 


He pulled from his pocket a mag- 
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nifving glass. He demonstrated its 


power. Tong Sing Ku was in- 


trigued. The glass had virtue. Here 


foreign devil. 
He in- 


Ku was 


was a new kind of 
My friend gave it to Ku. 
sisted that it was a gift. 
slow receiving it. 


upon Finally 


convineed, he was beside himself 
with joy. He called in his appren- 
tice to see the wonderful glass the 
foreign devil had left. He screamed 
to his wife, her father, the parents 
of his apprentice, to come and see 
the remarkable foreign-devil-glass. 
The rear of the place opened and 
people poured out. It was a neat 
glass and would make a great deal 
of difference to Tong Sing Ku on 
his bench. He could do much finer 
work. 

As a reward Ku made a present 
to my friend. He gave him a choice 
-but not the 
translucent ivory which he wished. 


carving figure of 

The next day he engaged a ‘rik- 
sha and told the runner to take him 
to the shop of Tong Sing Ku, the 
ivory carver of the native city. 
After a 
forth he finally reached the shop. 


creat deal of back and 
It is not easy to retrace one’s steps 
in a Chinese city. Ku was pleased 
Still happy but 


not so earried away with the aban- 


to see him again. 
don of pleasure. The second day, 
reasoned my friend, it would be 
well to point to the article desired 
and ask the price. This he did. Ku 
realized that gifts had been ex- 
changed and now it was barter. He 
named a figure which in Chinese 
was fabulous but in dollars Ameri- 
Can Was reasonable, so our traveler 
bagged his trophy and wound his 
way back to the hotel where the 
other foreign devils always stayed. 

My friend is a shrewd trader. 
He nicks his wallet as a scout would 
nick the butt of a rifle. 
phantly he showed his trophy to 


Trium- 
an expert on ivory. Alas, trans- 
lucent as was the flesh of the carved 
form, as perfect as were the bosoms, 
as subtle as was the figure, the ex- 
pert declared it was not real ivory. 
As a matter of fact, it was not even 
real bone, but a deceptive kind of 
wood harder than apple that skilled 
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(Chinese use to simulate ivory eary- 
ings. The expert asked the price. 
When he heard it he burst into a 
merry 


peal of laughter. The 


shrewd foreign devil had paid 
through the nose to John China- 
man. 

So much for the purchasing prac- 
tices of buyers whom I have known, 


in private life. 


* * 


PRICE PATHS 
TO PROSPERITY 


Continued from page 9 


pay envelope and look instead at 
the things he spends his money for. 
If the prices of these things ean be 
reduced, without eutting wages, 
then the wages will buy more. Here 
we are back at the theory outlined 
at the beginning of the article. 
Price reductions due to technical 
improvements in production and 
distribution are the means of ec¢o- 
nomic progress. This is the way 
real purchasing power can be cre- 
ated. 


forth by Dr. 


Hlere is the theory as set 
Moulton : 

‘Under a system which is oper- 
ated with a view to private profits, 
each business manager strives in 
every possible way to reduce his 
costs of production. He may ae- 
complish this by the construction 
of a larger and more efficient plant, 
by the installation of improved 
equipment, by the introduction of 
superior internal management, by 
improved methods of marketing, by 
integrating various stages in the 
productive process, or by a com- 
bination of various methods. 

‘“*When any particular business 
man has succeeded in reducing pro- 
duction costs he is in a position to 
inerease his profits in one or an- 
other of two ways. He may econ- 
tinue to sell at the same price as 
before, enjoying the advantage of a 
wider margin between cost and sell- 
ing price; or he may expand the 
volume of his business by means of 
price concessions. Sinee the in- 


crease in efficiency which is respon- 
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the reduction in costs 


commonly involves an expansion of 


sible for 
productive capacity and since the 


maximum economies can be ob- 
tained when operating at full ea- 
pacity, the wise alternative obvi- 
ously is to expand sales by offering 
the products at a lower price. 
‘In short, inereased efficiency 
makes possible lower prices, while 
the profit incentive insures the ae- 
tual reduction of prices. The great- 
est profit to the business enterpriser 
is thus derived through giving to 
the the their 
money. The interest of the profit- 


maker, therefore, coincides with the 


masses most for 


welfare of the consumer. 


‘“*The gains resulting from in- 
creasing technological and operat- 


ing efficiency are passed on to con- 


sumers through the medium of 
price reductions. If, for example, 
productive efficiency in general 


should increase 100 per cent over 
a period of, say, 25 years, costs - 
other things being equal — would 
be cut in two and prices would be 


reduced proportionally. Thus each 


dollar of monetary income would 
purehase progressively increasing 
quantities of goods. The expand- 
ing purchasing power required to 
take the inereasing quantities of 
goods off the markets would be 
automatically created by the redue- 
tion in prices. 

‘*Note that the theory of prog- 
ress under capitalism thus outlined 
definitely implies the maintenance 
of money wages. For if wages are 
not maintained the real purchasing 
of income of the laboring 
The 


reduction of prices which is sig- 


power 
elass would not be expanded. 


nificant is that reduction which re- 


sults from inereased productive 
efficieney.”’ 

After three years of study, Dr. 
Moulton and his colleagues appear 
to put a large responsibility on pur- 


The P. A. 


fellow who can insist that possible 


chasing agents. is the 
price reductions are passed along 
to him. From the P. A. buying 
ingots to the housewife trying to 
choose between two kinds of coffee, 
the consumer will be performing a 
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0A, this Yuletide season, it is our 


pleasure and privilege to wish a 


THE 


SEYMOUR 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SEYMOUR, CONNECTICUT 


Specialists in 





national service by getting the best 
price that efficiency makes possible. 

To get the best price is no small 
chore. As Dr. Moulton points out 
the tendeney to price freezing has 
been growing. Retail prices de- 
at all 
prices dipped only slightly during 


clined not and wholesale 
the 1920’s although efficiency was 
increasing greatly. The rigidity in 
steel and copper prices has become 
a Classic example. The whole move- 
ment toward trade associations, ¢ar- 
tels, Guffey coal laws, and similar 
devices is a march toward price 
rigidity, which, if the Brookings 
findings are correct, will never end 
in the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 


BOOKLETS 


Book No. 111 of the 
dry Equipment Co., Mishawaka, Indiana, 
illustrates the ‘* Wheelab- 


method of airless abrasive clean- 


American Foun- 
describes and 
rator’’ 
ing and surface preparation, applicable 


to castings and forgings, the satin finish- 


Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year to the thousands of Purchasing 
Agents throughout our land, many 
of whom are warm personal friends 
of ours, and to thank them for their 
splendid recognition of our products. 


ing of stampings, and generally 


air-compressed sand blast is 


ust 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE & NICKEL SILVER 


method makes use of a mechanical! 


for throwing abrasive by centrifu 


tangential force against the 


proa 
be treated, and is said to realize 


tial reductions in production costs 
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‘*Miles of Blank 
folder 
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qualities essential in a pape 
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to the use and handling common 
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A colorful swatch book of | 


corrugated display materials, 
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ease, counter, window, and interi 


rative effects, in a wide range of 


nizing and contrasting colors, 
by The Hinde & Dauch Paper | 


Sandusky, Ohio. 
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SURPLUS STOCKS OF 
BASIC COMMODITIES 


Continued from page 138 


gration from neighboring Canada, and of encouraging 
the consumption of alternative foodstuffs. Cotton 
acreage reduction has solved to a degree the difficulty 
of securing effective collective action among domestic 
producers, but it has been an unfortunate policy in 
world markets due to the fact that there are many 
other cotton growing countries besides our own, that 
have not been subject to the same restraint. 

The other devices — outright government pur- 
chase, or lending the national financial resources to 
strengthen the hands of those who would hold a sur- 
plus out of the market — are now on trial. Govern- 
ment loans, as exemplified ‘n the operations of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, were conceived pri- 
marily as a banking process. But just as our estab- 
lished banking system found itself suddenly involved 
not only as a ereditor, but actually im the real estate 
business and the mouse-trap business and virtually 
every other branch of trade, so the Credit Corporation 
has found its collateral turning into actual property, 
with rapidly accumulating carrying costs and facing 
an acute problem of marketing if values are to be 
realized. The government is in the cotton business, 
the rosin and turpentine business, the hide and canned 
beef business, and nothing short of a speetacular and 


ruinously expensive bonfire can effect its retirement. 


FIVE MARKET EFFECTS 

From the economic standpoint, there are several 
things to be noted about these government-held sur- 
plus stocks. 


1. They are not out of the market. Every serious 
statistical analysis takes cognizance of the fact that 
they are definitely a part of available supply — at 
least 600,000 bales of pool cotton, two million hides, 
100,000 tons of canned beef, a quarter million barrels 
of rosin and half that amount of turpentine, ete. ete. 
Some of these supplies the government is pledged to 
hold until a given date, which tightens the spot situa- 
tion but also tends to defer buying interest. The naval 
stores holdings, for example, may be liquidated with- 
out regard to any predetermined price level, at any 
time after April 1, 1936, which happens to coincide 
with the time when the new crop will come on the 
market in volume. Other supplies are actively in the 
market now and are being traded on the commodity 
exchanges, as in the ease of cotton. Others, like the 
beef, are being deflected into the channels of govern- 
ment consumption, which materially narrows the pros- 
pective outlet for outside supplies. 


2. They tend to set a price ceiling. The aceumu- 


lation of stocks held by or pledged to governmental 
agencies was primarily a program to hold prices up 
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” — that 
is, cost of production plus a reasonable margin. Held 
over the market, with a long-run effect on price eco- 
nomies not essentially different than if those same 
stocks were held in private hands, the tendency is 
depressive rather than uplifting. There ean be no 
doubt that the stocks are strongly held, and with this 


to a level roughly described as ‘‘reasonable’ 


fundamental object held constantly in mind it is safe 
to say that the impost will seareely be permitted to 
depress prices ruinously through any process of dump- 
ing or fear of dumping. Yet the necessity for orderly 
liquidation of stocks at reasonable levels must be a 
strong deterrent to any wide price rise in excess of 
the predetermined figure. 

In fact, it is altogether probable that beyond the 
initial purpose of immediate relief, the government 
holdings may prove to be a sort of governor for some 
time to come against excesses both in respect to price 
in reverse, held in 


and production — a ‘‘ buffer stock”’ 


the publie interest. The governmental policy insured 
producers against the immediate imposition of the 
economie penalty of financial loss for overstocking. In 
the ordinary course of events, the premium for that 
policy must be paid in installments, by foregoing in 
part the natural urge for expansion in volume and/or 
price (a thought that has already come to mind as a 
result of price assurance and lower producers’ stocks) 
at least until such time as the old stocks are liquidated 
and stronger demand or independent price strength 
warrants inereased activity. 

This angle is of course a far ery from the avowed 
purpose of the program. One could searcely counsel 
it as a continuing policy. It is coercive in nature; 
tremendously expensive as to investment, carrying 
cost, and administration; and most important of all, 
it doesn’t go to the root of the matter and set up a 
self-regulating situation. However, so long as the 
stocks exist, that tendency will continue. 


3. It is a eurb on commodity speculation. The 
long interest of the government is the dominating fae- 
tor in the cotton market today. For some months 
past, buyers and sellers of cotton have predicated 
their course of action on opinions as to what the 
government intended to do with its cotton stocks. But 
generally that opinion confined itself to considerations 
of outright sale. There was some consternation, and 
a great deal of indignation, when the pool manage- 
ment began to hedge its operations and act to protect 
its own investment on the exchange in a manner 
similar to that of a private operator. 

Pool Manager Osear Johnson has given assurance 
that sales of AAA eotton are to be made only after at 
least a week’s notice in the press and through the 
cotton exchanges, and states that the policy is not to 
sell pool eotton ‘‘until at such future times as it may 
be determined that market conditions warrant supple- 
menting the current erop.”’ 


Sut he is also quoted as 
I don’t believe I should give out information 


saving, ** 
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for the speculative trade on operations of the pool. 
If there is anything of great interest, I would give 
that information in the form of a regular press re- 
lease. There is no reason why we should explain our 
operations any more than private individuals should 
be asked to do so.”’ 

The government interest is understood to be rather 
widely distributed by months, and its sales and trans- 
fers have had a discouraging effect on private trading, 
which has generally been regarded, in this field at 
least, as a legitimate and desirable means of helping 
to define the market. But today, for better or worse, 
such speculative trade has fallen back on the tradi- 
tional policy of getting out of the market when the 
government gets in. 


ORDERLY LIQUIDATION 


4. Liquidation of stocks is an immediate problem. 
There is some question whether industry, though ad- 
mittedly in a stronger position than a year or two 
vears ago, is ready to have the stocks come actively 
back on the market at the present time, and just what 
would constitute a program of ‘* orderly liquidation. ”’ 
Industry and the government are not wholly agreed as 
to the answer. But with the cotton operations men- 
tioned above, and with the organization last month of 
the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation as a 
marketing agency to supplant the now defunct Fed- 
eral Surplus Relief Corporation of the F.E.R.A., and 
with market prices of turpentine and cotton recently 
touching the levels recognized as assuring a reasonable 
return to the producer, the process of liquidation 
seems to be not only imminent, but actually under 
way. 

In some of the negotiations to date, orderliness 
appears to mean a definitely stated and scheduled 
volume or quantity to the industrialist, whereas the 
government agencies stick to the original concept of 
price. Thus the Tanners’ Council, eyeing with alarm 
the million and a half hides and half-million ealfskins 
that F.S.C.C. inherited from F.S.R.C., suggested the 
offering of from 5 to 10 per cent monthly, whereas 
the policy of the government continues to be to offer 
the hides ‘‘in quantities and at times when we believe 
the market ean absorb them without undue disturb- 
anee.”’ 

In either case, the liquidation is bound to be dis- 
tinetly a market factor. Relatively few of the stocks 
are of such a nature that they can be directly dis- 
tributed in relief. They must be sold, and it is little 
comfort to producers that the proceeds may be used 
for the purchase of edible farm surpluses to be dis- 
tributed through relief channels. Mr. Hopkins’ origi- 
nal plan to convert the hides into shoes for distribu- 
tion to the needy aroused the intensive opposition of 
the shoe manufacturers and was eventually abandoned 
as impracticable. 

Nor is it particularly good news that this non- 
profit corporation starts out with a net deficit of 
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$16,616,638 ineurred by its predecessor, and is to 

an allotment of more than $100,000,000 annually 
disposal. Naturally, industry expected that eventu 
ally it would be assessed with the cost of relief, but 
figures of this magnitude presage rather a stagge! 
item in the tax budget of the next several years ; 
there is a well-founded belief among industrial exe: 
tives that the problem might be more efficiently and 
economically administered than through a corporation 
which has its roots in the political structure, ev: 
though its directorate includes such distinguished 
ficials as Messrs. Wallace, Tugwell, Davis, Hopki 
Myers, Tapp and Baker. 

5. Economie law still holds. The measures 
have been taken in handling the various surplus stoc! 
and the thoroughly praiseworthy co-operation 
government in assuming the burden for the tim: 
being, are essentially measures of temporary 1 
and not of remedy. The stocks are still a problem 
the industry, regardless of whether the title to them 
is vested in the government or in private producers 
dealers or users. The sooner they can be complet 
liquidated and put into the channels of trad 
consumption, the better for every one concerned 

Meanwhile the old law of supply and demand, m 
repealed and unamended, decrees that supply is su 
ply, and that a surplus will continue to be a surp 
until it is counterbalanced by effective demand 
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NEW PRODUC 


WIDE 
VISION 
GOGGLE 


No. 144 





HE deep curved surfaces of the super-safety lenses used in 

this goggle allow an angle of vision far wider than can be 
obtained from the conventional type cup goggles. Optically, 
the lens is said to be entirely free from focus and the line of 
sight suffers no deviation. A special hardening process is used 
to toughen the glass, enabling the lens to withstand severe blows 
and impact hazards encountered in chipping and similar opera 
tions. The goggles are close fitting, with pure gum cushion 
binding, and the lenses are interchangeable by means of a 


simple hinged door. 


See coupon below 


DECORATIVE PLASTIC No. 145 
RECENTLY developed plastic material of unusually deco 
rative value offers a wide field of application, offering in- 

creased consumer appeal and distinetive individual designs or 

color combinations in the handsome cloisonne effect. It is 
available in sheet form, with the manufacturer’s individually 
selected design incorporated in the sheet, which is then scored 
out for use as required. One of its outstanding uses is exem- 
plified by the instrument dials of the 1936 De Soto automobile. 

Other applications include toilet accessories and sets, luggage 

fittings, radio, clock and watch dials, bottle and jar tops, and 

a variety of specialty products. Manufacturers’ records indi 

cate that the use of this material has also resulted in lowe 

costs. 


Nee coupon be low 
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No. 146 


FOG PENETRATING HEADLIGHT 


HIS motor vehicle headlight, using a 21 to 32 candlepower 

lamp, is particularly designed to operate efficiently under 
fog and storm conditions. The inverted beam is double con 
centrated, with stray beams virtually eliminated and the great 
est intensity directed downwards toward the road, with a 30 
degree spread. In dense fog, the usual gray wall is eliminated, 
and vision is provided 50 to 150 feet ahead of the vehicle, de- 
pending on the tog density. In addition to this feature, snow- 
flakes, rain, dust or smoke are not visible in the line of vision, 
and the heat generated in the lamp is so direeted against the 
lens as to prevent collection of snow or ice, even at zero tem 


peratures. 


Nee coupon below 


DRY 
FEEDER 


No. 147 





RY feeding of chemicals in water treatment, sewage dis- 

posal, and various industrial processes permits closer quan- 
titative control, instantaneous check, and freedom from leaky 
solution tanks, corroded level boxes, clogged ports and valves. 
The dry feeder machine illustrated operates by a series of high 
speed pulsations, eleetrically induced and controlled, which keep 
the contents of the hopper agitated and free flowing at all 
times and provide positive control of the speed at which ma- 
terial is conveyed through the pulsating trough, varying from 
6 inches per minute down to an almost imperceptible move- 
ment. <A finely calibrated mechanical adjustment controls the 


size of the stream, thus completing quantity control and assur- 
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ing a constant uniform rate of feed. It is adaptable to all 
types of dry chemicals from fine amorphous carbon up to coarse 
lump lime. 


See coupon page 28 


BENCH 
SCALE 





No. 148 


| iene new small bench scale for general utility purposes has 
; 90 to 125 pounds. The platform is 


a capacity range from 5 
161% x 18% inches, designed so that 
All levers 


wear on pivots and 


of the full floating type, 
no lateral motion is transmitted to the lever system. 
operate about fixed fulerums, minimizing 


bearings, and the dial mechanism is also simple and rugged, 


maintaining its accuracy over long periods without adjustment. 
The design is similar to the standard double pendulum, ball 
bearing type. 


See coupon page 28 


PAINTING GALVANIZED SURFACES 
No. 149 


HE tendeney of paint to peel from galvanized iron and 


galvanneal is said to be overcome by a new product which 
provides an impervious coating on the metal, preventing atmos 
pherie reactions which generally form an inelastic zine soap 
and prevent proper bonding of the pigment and the surface. 
The new coating, which can be applied by brush or spraying, 


will not chip or wash off, and is resistant to corrosion and 


WHEN 


@ St.Louis @ ‘Twin Cities’’ @ Cleveland 


Chicago 
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FREE 10 DAY TRIAL 


CAN’T JAM 
OR CLOG 


BATES STAPLER 


Makes its Own Staples 
5000 in One Loading 


For free trial, without obliga- 











tion or expense, simply return 
attached 
to your business letterhead. 


this advertisement 


The BATES MANUFACTURING CO. 


Makers of Bates Numbering Machines 
30 VESEY STREET Dept.c3 NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Mr. Purchasing Agent 


Do you know that 


“Diamonn Pomrt 
ee WIEN DES 
for Quality 
WHEEL DRESSING DIA M OND oy 
. always remain sharp and 


REDUCE Grinding COSTS 


Write us for Folder E 


Mendes Cutting Factories, Inc 





‘ 






505 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 
Rep: Milwaukee, einai: Cincinnati, Pittst 
Baltimore 








— “SCULLY SERVICE” — 


YOU NEED STEEL 


of Any Kind for Any Purpose 


AND WHEN YOU REQUIRE COPPER or BRASS 


(Recently added to our lines) 
Use Warehouse Nearest to You for Immediate Shipment 


Our Combined STOCK LIST and REFERENCE BOOK mailed on request 


SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 





Pittsburgh @ Newark,N.J. @ Baltimore @ Boston | 
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r 
WOULD YOU LIKE 


To use CONTINUOUS FORMS on your 


typewriter for the typing of your Multi- 
copy Office Records ? 


WOULD YOU LIKE 


To quickly CONVERT your typewriter into 
a Continuous Form Billing Machine and 
then to be able to CONVERT it quickly 
back again ? 


THE KEE LOX CARBON DEVICE 


Will Give You These Advantages and Many More 





Easy 








We offer this device as our latest contribution 
for the service of the great host of users of 
KEE LOX CARBON PAPER & TYPEWRITER RIBBONS } 
and to other concerns who are interested in hand- 
ling their Multi-copy work with increased speed, 
economy, and time and labor saving. 


KEE LOX MANUFACTURING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BRANCHES 
Atlanta Cleveland Kansas City New York San Francisco 
Baltimore Dallas Los Angeles Omaha Seattle 
Birmingham Denver Louisville Philadelphia St. Louis 
Boston Detroit Memphis Pittsburgh St. Paul 
Chicago Houston Milwaukee Portland Toledo 
Cincinnati Indianapoli Mi li Salt Lake City Tulsa 





New Orleans 


DEVICE DIVISION 
KEE LOX MANUFACTURING CO. 
2 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Without obligation on our part, send us literature giving further 
details of the Kee Lox Carbon Device. 


FIRM 
PERSON 
ADDRESS. 
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baking temperatures. Coverage is 1000 square feet per gallon, 
and the resultant surface is an excellent base and bond for 
paint finishes. Especially adapted to outdoor equipment such 
as used by utility companies, truck, bus and trailer bodies. 


See coupon page 28 





PERSPECTIVE 
PAPER 








No. 150 





sleeping points, horizon lines and station points are not 

needed and the usual large layout in making perspective 
drawings is not required when this new paper is used. The 
paper is lined in blue on heavy white ledger paper to show a 
transparent square prism with all of the edges graduated in 
true perspective. Anything that is drawn to scale in the prism 
will be a true perspective. The subject is outlined on the sides 
of the prism, and like points on opposite sides are connected, 
which brings out the finished perspective. Line drawings may 
be finished on this paper and sent to the photo-engraver, as thi 
blue lines will not show. Available in pads of 36 sheets 814” 


x 11”, and 18 sheets 11” x 17”. 


See coupon page 25 





CHEMICAL BALANCE 


A SENSITIVE balance seale for laboratory, factory and 


field use, combining ruggedness and portability, a high 


No. 151 


degree of accuracy, and moderate cost. Weighing less than a 


pound, and with a length of about 12 inches, it is readily 





WANTED A HARD JOB! 


CHICAGO CONCRETE 
BREAKING COMPANY 


EDW. GRAY, President - Phone Normal 0900 





Machinery Foundations Removed 


with Compressed Air or Dynamite 


6247 INDIANA AVE. CHICAGO 
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carried about as needed. There are no loose weights to be lost. 
The alloy steel knife-edge and polished agate bearing give 
sensitivity of 1/100 of a gram. A special beam arrest pre 
vents excessive wear and centers the knife-edge automatically 
for each weighing. The balance has a capacity up to 100 grams. 


See coupon page 28 





MARKING 
TOOLS 








No. 152 








TAMPING figures, letters or symbols on metal surfaces is 

simplified by these new tools. The smaller unit contains a 
single wheel, on which appear all the letters of the alphabet 
and the numerical digits from 0 to 9. Impressions are made 
one character at a time, and grooves in the base serve as 
guides for aligning the succeeding characters. The larger 
unit is of the multiple wheel type, providing for as many as 
nine characters at a single impression. The number of wheels 
(two to nine) may be specified, as may the characters (ten to 
fourteen) appearing on each wheel. 


See coupon page 28 





WORKSHOP LATHE 


HIS 9-ineh precision lathe, 1936 model, comes in four models 


No. 153 


with distances between centers ranging from 17 to 35 inches, 
bench or floor style. It can be used on cast iron, steel, cast 
steel, steel forgings, wrought iron, brass, bronze, copper, bab- 
bitt, aluminum, and alloys, and the attachments enable it to 
handle a wide variety of jobs from fine detail work to heavy 
cutting, covering more than 75% of the jobs in the average 
shop. Six spindle speeds from 39 to 630 r.p.m. are available 
on the standard headstock, and accuracy is tested to within 
001”. It is adaptable to use as a production tool for small 
duplicate parts in the manufacturing plant and for general 
light, accurate machining in the tool room, machine shop, serv- 
ice shop, repair shop, laboratory or school. 


See coupon page 28 














A Job for “Mike”! 


HIS little nickel silver part (15/16” long) is just a shank 
a head, apparently. But the shank, 50/1000 thick and 
long, had to be absolutely square with the head. This re 


a. 


first, an accurate set-up and, then, eternal vigilance t 
that way..... a job for “’mike”’ from start to finish 


And last, but by no means least, the entire piece had t 
bright finish, which was done with a burnishing tool 


Peck Service welcomes precision work to be done 
duction basis. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
Showing the full scope of Peck Service 


PECK SPRINGS 


AND SCREW MACHINE PARTS 


THE PECK SPRING CO. - DEPT. P - PLAINVILLE, CONN 


MACHINE TOOLS 


We BUY and SELL good 














We would 
used equipment —we may appreciate 
. receiving your 
have what you are looking list of Surplas 
for in our diversified stock. w/pment 


GANEY MACHINERY CoO. 


125 Arthur Street BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

















SCARE 


Fors 
INDUSTRIES’ 
EVERY NEED 


THE KRON co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
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ANNOUNCING 
1936 


EDITION 


THOMAS 
REGISTER 


The foremost Directory of manufacturers and Sources of Supply 
published in the United States is now completely revised for 
1936 use and will be ready for distribution January 1, 1936. 








The new 26th Edition contains new names. . 
changes ... address changes. . 
terials . . 


. corporation 
.new products...new ma- 
. new capital ratings . . . For the 


past year our trained staff has edited and revised Thomas’ Register 


. new trade names. . 


in order to supply you with the most complete and accurate 
medium possible for your purchasing requirements. 


Mr. ‘Purchasing cAgent : 


Thousands of organizations throughout the United States have 
used Thomas’ Register as their guide in locating sources of sup- 
plies and securing information for products which they buy. 
THERE IS NOT A SINGLE PUBLICATION IN THE WORLD 
that is as thorough and complete as this book. With the publica- 
tion of the 26th Edition every care possible was exercised to 
make it a still more valuable book for the busy Purchasing Agent. 


See coupon below for details for securing this book on thirty 


days free trial WITHOUT OBLIGATION. 


{ FREE OFFER COUPON 1 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
469 Eighth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me details for thirty days free examination of the 
new completely Revised 26th Edition of Thomas’ Register. 


NAME 
Week .... 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
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ADVERTISING 
IN THIS ISSUE OF 


THE EXECUTIVE PURCHASER 


AMERICAN SANITARY RAG Co, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AMERICAN SANITARY RAG Co. 
Chieago, Il. 


ARMSTRONG SANITARY WIPERS Co. 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 


BATES Mra. Co. 29 
New York, N. Y. 

CHICAGO CONCRETE BREAKING Co. 30 
Chicago, Ill. 

COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFa. Co., INc. . 2] 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N, x. 


CooK & RILEY, INe. 
Chicago, Ll. 

DELIA WASTE Propucts Corp. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ever READY LABEL Co 
New York, N. Y. 


GANEY MACHINERY CoO 
Buffalo, N. . # 

HiInDE & DAUCH PAPER Co 
Sandusky, Ohio 

HYGRADE SYLVANIA Co 
Salem, Mass. 

KEE Lox Mra. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


IK RON Co 
Bridgeport, Con 


MANUFACTURERS SUPPLY Co 
Cleveland, Ohio 


May & MALONE, IN: 
Cinemnati, Ohio 


MENDES CUTTING FACTORIES, INe. 


New York, N. Y. 
R. A. Mont & Co., INc. 


Plainville, Conn. 
PECK SPRING Co, 
Plainville, Conn. 


RONEY PLAZA HOTE! 
Miami Beach, Florida 


JoserpH T. RYERSON & Son, Ine. 


Chicago, Ill. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE OF AMERK 
Chicago, Ll. 

SCHEINMAN-NEAMAN Co, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

ScULLY STEEL Propucts Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 

SEYMOUR Mra. Co. 
Seymour, Conn. 

STERLING GRINDING WHEEL Co, 


Tiftin, Ohio 


THOMAS PUBLISHING Co. 


New York, N. Y. 


WIPING MATERIALS, INC. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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. . . Socially comfortable, if you 
know what I mean... a lot of ou 
own crowd .. . and the bunch we 
barged around with on the Riviera 
They’re all here at the Roney Plaza 
for if you really go in for Miami Beach 
resort life in the finer sense, you spend 
most of your time here anyway. 





“The Beach and Cabana Club ar 
gorgeous. Our suite overlooks the 
ocean, the service is smartly continental! 
and I guessed the chef's name after our 
first dinner. 


then to dance in the Palm Gardens at 
five, so more of this later. Hurry down 
.. you're missing the best winter 


ever.” 


FOR PARTICULAR INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS ADDRESS 


EDWARD B. JOUFFRET, MANAGING DIRECTOR, RONEY PLAZA, MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA MIAMI BEACH 
or New York office, 521 Fifth Avenue, Suite 2421; Chicago office, 180 North Michigan Avenue, Suite 1015 
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Ma FOR BUSINESS MEN 
PME) To SAVE MONEY -SAVE TIME 


veo SPEED PRODUCTION 


Packed into the pages of this new catalog are more than 
500 different ideas that businesses are using every day— 
actual samples, full size, in actual colors. Every depart- 
ment of your business can use one or more of these 
helpful, practical ideas. 


FREE 


48 PAGES 


Some make savings as great as one-half on this one item. THIS NEW CATALOG SHOWS HOW THEY DO IT. 


PACKAGING — Appearance and ease-of-use count in this STOP LICK | NG 


department. THIS NEW CATALOG pictures and prices every Neh bei hould 
. . o human being shou 
style of package label from plainest to the finest abt man. (Abe tenet 


PRODUCTION — Here's a field of label use that's just been a nice one). Here's the 
scratched. No chance for careless instructions, when labels that answer, fora few cents. 
“stick to the job” carry the story. Pricing, sizing, inspection, Belongs on every office 

; heduli , ‘al j : desk. Handy — sure — 
routing, scheduling, accounting, special instructions, etc. etc., safe — good looking. 
can be speeded and made 100% accurate with Ever Ready Labels. 


ADVERTISING — Always “going places and doing things’, Ever 3 5¢ 
Ready Labels get attention, add color to one-color jobs at small — Back 
expense, bring back more reply cards, publicize special deals, Guarantes 


| t h i : NEW Ever Ready 
repeat your sales story thousands of times for a few cents “TORO” MOISTENER 
FREE with Label Order 


SPECIAL 
Shipped Postpaid, 
Practical Gift 


3 for $1. 


Ever Ready LABEL Crporabion 


‘141-155 EAST 25¢/ ST., @ NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 


COLLECTION — To secure prompt payment without losing 

good-will is a problem solved for many credit and collection 
managers who use Ever Ready’s smart and diplomatic collection 
stickers. TRIAL PACKAGE of 100 TESTED ACTION 
PRODUCERS — 25¢ 

















[| SEND US EVER READY’S NEW (free) 48-page catalog of 500 IDEAS. 


[| See attached order for 5,000 labels for $3. [[] red ink, [[] blue ink (as per copy attached), - SEND 
FREE Roll Holder, and FREE Moistener with this order. 






See attached order for [] three, [-] one Ever Ready MOISTENERS. 


















Name Address 











Ordered by. 
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Going Places — and Doing Things 


Millians (yes millions) of times a year, little, 
labels this size, “go places and do, things’ 
for Ever Ready’s customers. 


The price is typical of Ever Ready’s ability 
to do a big job for little money—on all sizes: 
and styles of labels, in rolls or cut single,: 
gummed or ungummed, square cut or die cut, 
printed or embossed, in one color or “a 


Getting More Business 


You'll see them on Western Union telegraph 
blanks, for they say, “We would use stickers | 
if limited te only one form of advertising’! 


Informing Customers 


Baldwin Paper Company changes its address. ! 
Customers must be informed — quickly and‘ 
surely. So, for a month, every invoice, state- 
ment and letter carries a smart, brilliant label | 
announcement of the change. 


Saving Time and Money 


Schenley Distributors, Inc., must make an 
emergency mailing of 100,000 pieces. Will! 
roll labels speed the job? Sure, two to three 
times as fast, and with real saving. 


Telling How to Use 





A new product (Dry-dee) must assure) 
attention to instructions for its use. Manu: 
facturer knows Ever Ready Labels “stick to 
their job” — so a simple instruction label is 
prepared to do the trick. 

In hundreds of ways, these powerful little 
message and information carriers can “gal 
places and do things” for your busines# 
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